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Selected Feature Article 


TOOLS OF THE PERSONNEL PROFESSION 


INTRODUCTION 


This survey, fifth in the 1958 series, is based on data submitted by 83 executives participating in 
he Personnel Policies Forum. It deals, in essence, with some of the more important resources that per- 
smel and industrial relations executives find helpful in acquiring the information they need to carry out 

heir responsibilities and in broadening their professional understanding. 


For this reason, questions dealing with written sources of information were so worded as to 
produce lists of what Panel members consider to be the periodicals and books that are tops in value to the 
p-JR executive. Members were asked, for example, "Which three professional periodicals do you con- 
sider most useful to the personnel executive?," and "If you could have only four books on personnel 
management in your library, which ones would you pick?" 


Readers will notice that there is no reference to information services such as those published by 
NA. This omission is explained in the next section. 


There's another point that calls for a word of explanation, too. The customary breakdown of sta- 
tistical matter into larger companies (those with more than 1, 000 employees) and smaller firms (those 
with 1,000 employees or fewer) is almost totally lacking. The reason is that this survey concerns itself 
almost wholly with the personal activities, choices, and opinions of Panel members, rather than with their 
activities as these are influenced by or reflect company policy. Thus, size of company is simply not 
significant in most of the material covered. 


All but a few Panel members regularly read both professional and general business periodicals, 
their responses indicate, but less than half of those providing information about government publications 
state that they regularly read them. About half of responding executives read more than two professional 
and more than two business periodicals; only 7 percent, however, state that they regularly read more 

than two government publications. In all, the Panel gives top recommendations to 24 professional and 18 
business periodicals, 15 government publications, and 107 books. 


In addition to these sources of written information, Panel members make extensive use of libraries 
of various kinds while minorities, ranging downward from about a fifth of responding members, use uni- 
versity industrial-research centers, trade association reports and surveys, and other additional sources. 


All but 2 percent of the Panel consult sources outside their own profession when they find them- 
selves in need of specialized information. Close to nine tenths each of members who answer the question 
consult local offices of the federal government and various employer associations; about four fifths each 
lum to state agencies and to local colleges and schools of business administration; and some three fifths 
make use of Chambers of Commerce. Consultant firms (such as tax or pension-plan consultants) are em- 
ployed on occasion by about two thirds of firms. This practice is somewhat more frequent among larger 
than among smaller companies. 


All Panel members exchange information and opinions with other personnel executives on an in- 
rmal basis. This is a frequent practice with two thirds of members. In addition, around seven eighths 


(Survey No. 51, Personnel Policies Forum, February 1959... Courtesy, The Bureau of 
National Affairs, Inc., 1231 - 24th Street, N.W., “ashington, D.C.) 
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TOOLS OF THE PERSONNEL PROFESSION 


of responding executives take part on a regular basis in informal group meetings of P-IR administrators 
for the purpose of discussion and exchange of ideas and information. , 

Some seven eighths of companies that give information on the point exchange copies of labor 
agreements with other firms in the same area or industry; around four fifths exchange confidential ip- 
formation other than union contracts, in preparation for their negotiations with employees. Information 
gained in this way is used, not only for purposes of direct negotiation, but also for reference and re- 
search, to determine bargaining trends, and for similar indirect purposes. 


Close to nine tenths of executives hold membership in one or more P-IR organizations or 
societies. About four fifths of Panel members belong to local organizations; between half and two thirds 
belong to national or regional groups. Of those executives who belong to such organizations, all but 6 
percent attend at least one conference or convention every year, while 20 percent attend more than three 
meetings of this type annually. 


Another measure that P-IR executives take in order to keep abreast of developments in their fielq 
is to attend special seminars and meetings organized by colleges and universities for the benefit of per- 
sons in the profession. Nearly three fourths of the Panel take part in these activities. Approximately 
three fifths of executives attend from one to six such meetings annually; almost a sixth attend less fre- 
quently than once a year; the rest don't attend any meetings of this nature, or fail to provide information 
on the point. 


WRITTEN SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
In General 


Among the resources available to personnel and industrial relations executives for (1) keeping 
abreast of developments in the field, (2) securing assistance in the solution of problems involving speci- 
alized knowledge, and (3) furthering their own professional growth and development, written sources of 
information bulk large in importance. 


One important "tool" of the profession, in this sense, consists of information services such as 
those published by BNA. Why, then, does this survey omit all reference to such services? The reason 
is that Panel members are known to be users of BNA services. In this respect, therefore, the Panel is 
not a statistically representative sample, and it would be misleading to incorporate in the survey any data 
or comments dealing with such services. 


This section of the survey deals, then, with Panel members’ utilization of the chief remaining 
sources of written information. Broadly speaking, these consist of professional, general business, and 
government periodicals and publications; books; libraries of various kinds; and materials published by 
other types of organizations, such as trade associations and university industrial-research centers. 
Utilization of these sources is discussed below; but first, a few general observations on the Panel's 
responses. 


There doesn't seem to be any great difference in the readership of professional periodicals and of 
general business periodicals; the proportion of Panel members who report reading them regularly is the 
same in each case -- 85 percent -- and differences in the proportions who read various numbers of peri- 
odicals (see tables below) are relatively minor. 


When it comes to readership of government publications, though, the picture is different. Only 
48 percent of Panel members report reading them regularly and the number reading more than two such 
publications totals only 7 percent. (In the case of professional and also of business periodicals, roughly 
half the members of the Panel read more than two. ) 


Another generalization that seems to be warranted is that Panel members apparently find it a good 
deal easier to agree on which periodicals are most valuable to the personnel executive than on which books 
are the most useful to him. Panel members were asked to name the periodicals and books they rated 
highest in each category. Analysis of their endorsements shows that of 24 professional periodicals named, 
just over a fifth were recommended by at least 10 percent of executives; of 18 business periodicals en- 
dorsed, a third were recommended by 10 percent or more; and of 15 government publications named, 4 
fifth were endorsed by at least 8 percent of Panel members. A total of 107 books were recommended by 
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the Panel. Of these, however, only 7 percent were endorsed by as many as 10 percent of Panel members, 
while 18 percent were recommended by more than one member but less than 5 percent of members, and 
75 percent (80 books) by only one Panel member each. 


This seems the best place, too, to present certain comments that express Panel members’ 
opinions of the value of periodicals and books. One thing the comments suggest is that low or "zero" 
readership figures should be interpreted with caution. Probably, if an executive reads few or no peri- 
odicals of a given kind, it's because he doesn't consider them particularly useful. This is true, for 
example, of the executives quoted below. (The first regularly reads only one professional periodical 
while the second reads no business periodicals. ) 


I find that most "professional personnel periodicals" have little true news value (i.e. , 


new ideas).--Richard T. Dale, Personnel Director, Resistoflex Corp. , Roseland, N.J. 
* % * 


I do not consider any of the business periodicals consistently useful. However, any of 
them could have an occasional good article.--R.L. Doland, Plant Personnel Manager, The 
Harshaw Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


It isn't safe, though, to conclude that this explanation always applies. Another Panel member, 
who reports that he regularly reads "one or two" professional periodicals and "one or two" business 
periodicals, has this to say: 


One of the chief complaints of many personnel executives I know is that there is such a 
vast amount of written material which crosses our desks that it is almost impossible to read 
it all. As a result, many of us use a system whereby we delegate to our subordinates the re- 
sponsibility for reviewing certain magazines and journals, calling to our attention specific 
articles which they feel we should read. In addition, they will indicate certain definite arti- 
cles which they feel their subordinates should read. In this manner, we feel that we make 
the best possible use of the great volume of material which comes to us.--John T. Kearney, 
Assistant Secretary, Personnel Department, Aetna Life Affiliated Cos. , Hartford, Conn. 


Another point that some Panel members comment on is what they consider the relatively rapid 
rate of obsolescence of published materials dealing with the P-IR field. They say, for example: 


I question the value of books as permanent reference sources for work in this field at 
present. Factual knowledge of the work is only beginning to be accumulated and concepts are 
changing very rapidly. --Paul Brown, Director, Red Bank Div. , Bendix Aviation Corp. , 
Eatontown, N. J. 


* * * 


Periodical articles present topics of interest at the moment. For the most part, they 
apply only to particular situations and are subject to quick obsolescence. Trend studies pre- 
sented by reports have a more lasting value.--T.F. Eastwood, Specialist, Personnel Rela- 
tions & Training, Industry Control Dept. , General Electric Co., Roanoke, Va. 


Finally, one executive makes the following comment of a general nature: 


While books, magazines, etc., are fine as sources for statistics and very general ideas, 
to me the most fruitful source of information and ideas is the employee. A careful reading of 
employee publications, such as union journals, union newspapers, etc. , casual contact with 
our employees and employees of other local companies develops the basic employee relations 
problems.--James E. Sauter, Personnel Relations Counsel, Booth Newspapers, Inc., 

Flint, Mich. 


Please note that in the tables and discussion that follow, "None" refers to Panel members' negative 
responses while "Blank"' means that no information was given one way or the other. In most cases there 

are not enough "Blank" responses to affect the data significantly. But the number of such responses on the 
endorsement and readership of government publications (33 percent and 27 percent, respectively) is large 
enough so that data in these categories are probably less reliable than the other figures. 


Professional Periodicals-- Panel members were asked which three professional periodicals they con- 
sider most useful to the personnel executive. As the following table shows, only a minority named as 
many as three periodicals, and almost a third endorsed only one. 
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TOOLS OF THE PERSONNEL PROFESSION 


%, of Panel Members Endorsing Various Numbers of Professional Periodicals 


Number endorsed 1 Blank Total 
% endorsing 30% 18% 40% 2% 10% 100% 


* "Not familiay with any of them"; "Don't like any", etc. 


Five periodicals were named by at least 10 percent each of those executives who gave positive 


responses to the question. The table below lists these periodicals; shows, in parentheses, their pub- 
lishers; and gives the percentage of executives endorsing each one. (These percentages are based on 
the total of the preceding table minus the "None" and "Blank" entries, or on 88 percent of the maximum 
possible. ) 


Periodicals Endorsed by 10% or More of Responding Panel Members 


Personnel (American Management Association). . . - COZ 
Personnel News (American Society of Personnel Administrators) . - £8 
Journal of American Society of Training Directors .. . 
Management Record (National Industrial Conference Board) i pe 
Personnel Journal (privately published at Swarthmore, Pa.) .... 10% 


Other professional publications, named by from 8 percent of executives to only one executive 


each, include the following: 


NICB Studies in Personnel Policies Personnel Psychology 

Supervisory Management Personnel Management Abstracts 
Management Review Journal of American Medical Assn. 
Industrial & Labor Relations Review (Cornell) Employee Relations Bulletin 
Personnel Administration Journal of Applied Psychology 
Industrial Relations News Labor Relations Bulletin 

Manage Management Reports 

Management Methods Occupational Hazards 


In answer to a question as to how many professional periodicals are regularly read by them, 


Panel members gave the information summarized in this table: 


% of Panel Members Regularly Reading Various Numbers of Professional Periodicals 


Number read _ 1 2 3 4 5 6 Ff  *Other None Blank Total 
% reading 17% 16% 12% 6% 14% 11% 3% 6% 7% 8% 100% 


* "One or two"; "Two to four"; "Three or four"; "Five or six"; "At least a dozen.” 


General Business Periodicals--The pattern of Panel members' responses to a request to name the 
three business periodicals they consider most useful is shown by the following table. 


% of Panel Members Endorsing Various Numbers of Business Periodicals 


Number endorsed 1 2 3 Blank Total 
% endorsing 28% 18% 49% 3% 100% 


Six periodicals were named by more than 10 percent each of those Panel members who gave posi- 
tive responses. These publications, with the percentage of executives recommending each one, appear in 
the table below. (Percentages are based on the total of the preceding table minus the "Blank" entries, or 
on 95 percent of the maximum possible. ) 
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Business Periodicals Endorsed by More Than 10% of Responding Panel Members 


Harvard Business Review. . . . .. 53% 
Factory Management & Maintenance 
U.S. News & World Report. ............ 13% 


Another 12 periodicals were named by smaller proportions of executives, ranging from some 
7 percent of those responding down to single endorsements. 


The distribution of Panel members in terms of how many business periodicals are regularly read 
by them is shown in the table that follows. 


% of Panel Members Regularly Reading Various Numbers of Business Periodicals 


Number read 1 Z 3 4 5 6 7 10 *Other None Blank Total 


%reading 16% 23% 12% 7% 7% 11% 1% 1% 7% 2% 13% 100% 


* "One or two"; "Four or five"; "Six or seven"; "At least a dozen"; "Twenty a month." 


Government Publications-- Less than a sixth of Panel members name more than one government 
publication they believe to be of any great value in their work, as the next table shows. 


% of Panel Members Endorsing Various Numbers of Government Publications 


Number endorsed 2 *Other Blank Total 
% endorsing 45% 12% 4% 1% 5% 33% 100% 


* Report using "several publications," number unspecified. 


By far the most useful government publication, Panel members think, is the Bureau of Labor a 
Statistics' "Monthly Labor Review," which is endorsed by 80 percent of executives who gave positive 
responses. Another BLS publication, the monthly ''Employment and Earnings," is named by 12 percent, 
and BLS' area and industry occupational wage surveys are recommended by 8 percent. (Percentages are 
based on the total of the preceding table minus "None" and "Blank" entries, or on 62 percent of the max- 
imum possible.) The 5 additional publications named by smaller proportions of Panel members (less 
than 5 percent each) include BLS' "Current Wage Developments," the 'Employment Security Review," 
the weekly report of the National Labor Relations Board, and various materials published by state labor 
departments. Twelve of these 15 publications have one endorser each. 


The number of government publications regularly read by various proportions of personnel execu- 
tives is shown by the table that follows. The proportion reading only one such publication is nearly twice 
as large as the percentage reading all other numbers combined. 


% of Panel Members Regularly Reading Various Numbers of Government Publications ‘ | 


Number read 2 3 5 #£None _ Blank Total 
% reading 30% 11% 5% 1% 1% 25% 27% 100% 


Books--Despite the fact that a fourth of Panel members leave the question blank, most apparently 
feel that there are quite a few books of considerable value to the profession. Members name 107 differ- 
ent books in all, and over half of those who answer are able to list four they consider particularly useful. 
The trouble, it seems, is to determine just which books are the most useful--a point on which there's 
not much agreement; for, as was mentioned earlier, 80 of the 107 books are recommended by only one 
Panel member each. 
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% of Panel Members Endorsing Various Numbers of Books 


Number endorsed 3 4 Blank Total 
% endorsing 5% 16% 13% 41% 25% 100% 


The following eight books are recommended by at least 10 percent each of those executives who 
gave positive responses. (Percentages are based on the total of the preceding table minus "Blank" 
entries, or on 75 percent of the maximum possible. ) 


Books Endorsed by at Least 10% of Responding Panel Members 


Personnel Management & Industrial Relations: Dale Yoder. ... . 
Personnel Management: Scott, Clothier, Mathewson & & 23% 
Industrial Relations Handbook: Aspley & Whitmore... . 
Personnel Administration: Pigors & Myers. 
Handbook of Personnel Management & Labor Relations: Yoder, ‘Heneman, Turnbull &Stone . . 10% 


Libraries--In answer to a question about their utilization of certain kinds of libraries as sources 
of written information, Panel members supplied the information summarized in this table: 


Extent to Which Panel Members Make Use of Specified Kinds of Libraries 


Use Don'tuse Don't say Total 


Employer association libraries 58% 22% 20% 100% 
College & university libraries 54% 25% 21% 100% 
Chamber of Commerce libraries 34% 41% 25% 100% 


Additional Sources--In addition to the sources already discussed (i.e. , periodicals, books, and 
the kinds of libraries listed above), Panel members were asked whether they used any other sources of 
written information, and, if so, which ones. In response, two fifths of the executives do and three fifths 
do not report utilizing other sources. Of the executives who report using them, 58 percent use one audi- 
tional source each; 30 percent use two additional sources; 9 percent use three sources; and the remain- 
der (3 percent) use four additional sources each. 


The kinds of additional sources most frequently used by the Panel members who report on the point 
are these: public libraries, mentioned by 30 percent of those who use additional sources; the American 
Management Association's library service, by 24 percent; university industrial- research centers, by 18 
percent; - various unspecified services and publications of the National Industrial Conference Board, by 
18 percent; and company libraries, used by 9 percent, and law libraries, referred to by the same pro- 
portion. (Because of overlapping, these percentages add to more than 100.) 


Finally, there are a handful ot additional sources whose use is reported by one or two Panel 
members each. These include trade association reports and surveys, releases and bulletins of local 
manufacturers associations, unspecified publications of the Government Printing Office, and the like. 


SECURING INFORMATION THROUGH CONSULTATION 
To what extent do personnel executives consult sources outside their own profession when they 
find themselves in need of specialized information? The practice would seem virtually universal, for 98 
percent of the Panel resort to it and only 2 percent do not. Moreover, except for one executive who says 
he "seldom" consults outside sources, the "yes" answers are given without qualification. 


The table below shows the frequency with which Panel members consult various outside, sources of 


specialized information. Local offices of the federal government are consulted with the greatest frequency. 
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Frequency with Which Panel Members Make Use of "Outside" Sources of Information 


Don't Don't 
Consult consult say Total 


Local offices of federal government (U.S. Employ- 


ment Service, Social Security Administration, etc.) 88% 6% 6% 100% 
Employer associations ~ 86% 8% 6% 100% 
Local colleges & schools of business administration 75% 13% 12% 100% 
State agencies (labor department, unemployment com- 
pensation or vocational rehabilitation agency, etc.) 75% 10% 15% 100% 
Chamber of Commerce (as for information on local he. 
wages and fringe benefits) 60% 29% 11% 100% ° 


In addition to the sources listed in the table, 5 percent of executives consult lawyers not on the 
company's staff in connection with labor relations problems, and the follow sources are consulted by one 
Panel member each: insurance carriers' agents; individual employers; doctors, social workers, public 
officials, penal authorities, teachers, and ministers (all listed by the same member); company-wide 
consultation services (internal); and high school vocational- guidance instructors. 


One Panel member offers a suggestion on how to get the best results from consultation with local . 
universities. He says: 


We are very fortunate in having two excellent universities in the area, the University of 
California and Stanford University, both of which are used extensively. I find that if you 
establish a personal contact with the university they are "closer" to your problem and they 
are a greater assistance to you than if you use a cold, formal correspondence approach. -- 
W.E. Mitchell, Personnel Director, Grove Valve & Regulator Co., Oakland, Calif. 


Consultant Firms--The practice of employing consultant firms (such as pension-plan or tax con- 
sultants) for solving special problems is quite wide-spread; just under two thirds of the Panel report that 
they make use of such organizations. 


% of Panel Members That Use Consultant Firms 


All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 


% that use 65% 67% 62% 
% that don't use 33 30 38 
% that don't say 2 3 eee 
Total 100% 100% 100% 


With one exception, Panel members don't comment on their reasons for using or not using con- 
sultant firms. An executive whose company does not utilize them explains its policy in this way: 


Consultation: Particular conditions peculiar to a plant or industry do not usually permit 
a general approach offered by these services.--T.F. Eastwood, Specialist, Personnel 
Relations & Training, Industry Control Dept. , General Electric Co., Roanoke, Va. 
EXCHANGING INFORMATION WITH OTHER EXECUTIVES AND COMPANIES 


Exchanging Information with Other Personnel Executives 


All members of the Panel resort to an informal exchange of information and opinions with other 
personnel executives as one means of keeping abreast of developments and ideas and securing informa- 
tion needed on their jobs. This practice is followed frequently by 65 percent of members, occasionally by 
34 percent, and rarely by one percent. 


In addition, 84 percent of executives participate on a regular basis in informal groups of their 
fellow professionals (for example, groups that meet periodically for luncheons or dinners), in order to 
discuss developments and exchange ideas and information. Of the Panel members who take part in such 
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TOOLS OF THE PERSONNEL PROFESSION 


meetings, two thirds belong to groups that meet monthly, a tenth participate on a biweekly basis, anq 
roughly a sixth belong to groups that meet at longer or irregular intervals, such as once every two or 
three months, semi-annually, or "occasionally."" The remaining executives (6 percent) don't state how 
frequently they take part in meetings of this kind. 


One Panel member describes a group to which he belongs in these terms: 


About 11 years ago, some of the salary administrators representing multi-plant corpora- 
tions with headquarters in New York organized a Wage and Salary Study Group. This Organiza- 
tion meets monthly for dinner, which is followed by a carefully planned presentation. The 
group is limited to 20 companies, so that members get to know each other well enough to 
develop confidence in each other. The program is left in the hands of a committee comprising 
the chairmen of last month's meeting, this month's meeting, and next month's meeting. This 
informal organization has worked extremely well, not only in facilitating the exchange of gsa]- 
ary information between leading companies in the area but also ideas and developments in the 
field of salary administration. -~Donald E. Marcus, Salary Administrator, United Fruit Ce... 
New York, N. Y. 


Exchanging Information with Other Companies 


One thing that can be of vital importance to a company is to know what other firms are doing in the 
area of industrial relations. Such information is useful for many purposes, and especially so in connec- 
tion with contract negotiations. The importancé management attaches to such information is shown by the 
fact that 85 percent of companies on the Panel exchange copies of their labor agreements with other firms 
in the same area or industry, and 83 percent exchange confidential information other than contracts, in 
preparation for their negotiations. (In each case, 6 percent of companies left the question blank; the re- 
mainer gave negative answers. ) 


Several Panel members consider the exchange of labor agreements indispensable. Here, for 
example, is what a couple of executives say on the point: 


I have found that one of the most beneficial aids in preparing for contract negotiations is 
the very detailed analysis of current labor agreements in the area of operation or industry. 
It would be virtually impossible to conduct successful negotiations without factual detailed in- 
formation as to procedures, benefits, rate structures, etc., obtained through the study of 
other labor agreements. ~--Philip Kraushaar, Director of Industrial Relations, Allied Paper 
Corp. , Kalamazoo, Mich. 

* * * 

I feel that the briefing of other union contracts with similar firms in the area is a must 
in order to prevent whipsawing, especially on fringe benefits such as holidays, vacations, 
sick leave, and jury pay.--W.E. Mitchell, Jr., Personnel Director, Grove Valve & Regula- 
tor Go; , Oakland, Calif. 


Apart from the direct use of other labor agreements as an aid to their own negotiations, Panel 
members report that they make tabulations of area wage and fringe figures, establish what are the stand- 
ard practices in their industry, look for ideas. leading to better wording of their contracts, tabulate con- 
tract differences, and use data for reference and research, and to determine bargaining trends. 


Information not embodied in labor agreements includes nonunion wage surveys, "benefit and 
practice" surveys, and information such as job descriptions and job evaluation data. In some areas the 
exchange of this kind of information may be highly organized. One Panel member reports, for example: 


The Boston Survey Group consists of 30 companies. We exchange wage and salary data 
twice a year. Job descriptions for the key jobs have been standardized. All data is punched 
on IBM cards, tabulated, and averages reported. We exchange information on company policy 
on a year-round reporting basis.--Henry G. Pearson, Personnel Manager, Polaroid Corp. , 
Cambridge, Mass. . 


The importance Panel members attach to information of this kind may be seen from the trouble 
some of them will take to acquire it when there is no local machinery for its collection and dissemination. 
One executive, for example, reports: 
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At least once a year I make wage surveys (and cover the fringes, too) and exchange 
information with a dozen or more neighboring companies in Baltimore--those who perform 
work comparable to most of our manufacturing and office jobs. This information is kept in 
strict confidence and is used to maintain us on an up-to-date area basis.--Leo C. Mullan, 
Personnel Manager, General Elevator Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, MEETINGS & SELF-DEVELOPMENT 


All but 14 percent of Panel members belong to one or more personnel or industrial relations 
organizations, national, regional, or local. The proportion belonging to local organizations (78 percent) 
is larger by nearly half than the proportion holding membership in national or regional groups (56 percent). 
Actually, the percentage of "joiners" would be 100 or close to it if it weren't for the fact that we limited 
our tabulation to organizations of a strictly professional P-IR type. Hence, reports of membership in such 
organizations as industrial relations groups or committees of the Chamber of Commerce, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, and similar groups are excluded from the count. The following table shows 
the proportions of Panel members who belong to various numbers of national and local P-IR organizations 
or societies. (The three executives who hold membership in regional organizations are included in the 
figures for national groups. ) 


% of Panel Members Belonging to Various Numbers of National & Local P-IR Organizations 


National organizations Local organizations 
Number of organizations 1 2 3 None Total 1 2 3 None Total 
% belonging 39% 138% 4% 44%. 100% 51% 20% 7% 22% 100% 


Membership in some types of organizations that are outside of the P-IR field proper may have a 
good deal of value for personnel executives, as one Panel member points out. He says: 


I believe that association with various civic groups on the periphery of the personnel- 
industrial relations field helps to broaden one and give an understanding of our more unusual 
problems and solutions. Included in such groups would be Urban League (race relations in 
industry), hire-the-physically-handicapped committees, hearing societies, blind homes, pub- 
lic psychiatric services, child-care centers, Heart Association, Cancer Society, and tuber- 
culosis clinics. Discretion in the acceptance of leadership in such organizations is necessary, 
of course, but in general it can be a worthwhile public-relations and personally broadening 
experience. --M.E. Nelson, Industrial Relations Director, San Diego Gas & Electric Co., 

San Diego, Calif. 


In this connection, of course, one thinks also of organizations of the type already discussed under 
the subject of exchanging information with other members of the profession and with other companies. 


There are eight national and three regional P-IR organizations to which Panel members belong, 
according to their responses. National organizations to which more than 5 percent of members belong, 
and the proportion reporting membership in each, are shown in the table that follows. (Percentages are 
based on the number of executives reporting membership in one or more national groups; those belonging 
to local groups only, or to organizations of a non-P-IR type--44 percent of the maximum possible, in all-- 
are excluded for this purpose. ) 


National P-IR Organizations to Which More Than 5% of Responding Panel Members Belong 


American Management Association. ....... ae a 46% 
American Society for Personnel Administration ........ 26% 
American Society of Training Directors. .......+e+.-. - 26% 
Society for the Advancement of Management. ......... 7% 


Note: Total exceeds 100 percent because of overlapping memberships. 


Membership in other national and in three regional organizations is reported by small numbers of 
tesponding executives, ranging from 3 percent down to single Panel members. In addition, several mem- 
bers report that their companies belong to the National Industrial Conference Board--an organization 
Which does not accept individual memberships. 
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Conference Attendance--How many P-IR conferences or conventions do Panel members typical] 
attend each year? More executives (30 percent) attend 2 conferences annually than any other number and 
the next largest group (24 percent) go to one such meeting a year. One executive who attends a single 
conference annually takes his entire staff--some 12 people--with him. 


The table below shows the frequency of Panel members' attendance at professional meetings, 
More than nine tenths of those who answered the question attend at least one such gathering annually, 


% of Panel Members Attending Various Numbers of P-IR Meetings Per Year 


Number attended 1-3 4-6 7-10 *Other None’ Blank ‘Total 
% attending 72% 10% 2 8% 6% 2% 100% 


* Two to four; three or four; six to eight, etc. 


A couple of Panel members have some remarks to make on the subject of these conventions, 
They say: 


I believe . . . that the informal meetings in connection with personnel conferences and 
conventions are frequently more beneficial in the long run than the formal sessions them- 
selves.--M.E. Nelson, Industrial Relations Director, San Diego Gas & Electric Co., San 
Diego, Calif. 

* * * 

Large-scale personnel conferences of the nation-wide variety are ineffective. Small 
seminars or workshops, [such as those] held by AMA seem to be more worthwhile. ~-Henry 
G. Pearson, Personnel Manager, Polaroid Corp., Cambridge, Mass. 


Another means of gaining information and furthering one's self-development is to participate in 
special seminars and meetings organized by colleges and universities for the benefit of personnel execu- 
tives. In all, just under three fourths of Panel members report that they take part in such activities. 
About a third of those who participate do so on a once-a-year basis--a larger proportion than those re- 
porting any other frequency of attendance. A table showing the frequency of participation follows. 


Frequency of Attendance at University Seminars, Etc., for P-IR Executives 


Number attended per yr. Less than 1 1 _2 3 *Other None Blank Total 
% attending 16% 24% 10% 4% 19% 11% 16% 100% 


* Once or twice a year; two or three times yearly; six times a year, etc. 


Finally, Panel members were asked what other steps they take to keep abreast of developments in 
the personnel field and further their own professional growth. One executive replied that he has "no time 
for anything else along with the multitude of negotiations, arbitrations, etc." (Incidentally, this Panel 
member belongs to four personnel organizations and attends an average of eight conventions and one 
university-level seminar a year.) And a total of 71 percent of the Panel left the question unanswered. 
The remainder listed a variety of activities, each reported by from one to four members. These activ- 
ities are as follows: 


(1) Review and editing of training and educational films. (2) Cooperation with graduate students 
in preparation of theses (on subjects in Panel member's field). (3) Use of company-wide digest of avail- 
able courses in order to determine own development needs. (4) Visits to other industrial plants. (5) Ta 
ing of college and university courses, credit and non-credit. (6) Preparation of annual wage surveys. 
(7) Reading (other than that specified in earlier sections). (8) Meetings (other than those specified in 
earlier sections). 


All Survey Reports are priced at $1 per copy. 
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BOOKS 


Books which have recently come "off the press” are 
treated in the form of abstract-reviews in this section 
of MA” in all issues throughout the course of the 
year. 


IIder books, which have achieved distinction as 
“landmarks” in personnel management, are abstracted 
now and then in certain issues of "P MA”. These 

are covered occasionally in order to bring the books to 
the attention of newcomers and others in personnel 
work who may not have read them before. 
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NOTES 


THE PERSONNEL FUNCTION: A PROGRESS REPORT. AMERICAN 
MANAGEMENT ASS’N. 


Amer, Mgt. Ass'n, Mgt. Report No. 24, 1958. 139 pages. $3.75 (Members $2.50). 


The papers presented at the AMA Fall Personnel Conference, 1958, comprise this 
report. Principles and Prospects, constituting the first section of the book, includes 
these accounts: ‘Some Personal Thoughts on the Personnel Function — Past, Present 
and Future;”’ ‘‘Applying the Scientific Method in Personnel Work;’’ ‘tThe Personnel 
Staff — Advise or Decide;’’ ‘‘Charting the Course of Personnel Administration;’’ ‘‘Look. 
ing Ahead in Employment Relationships.’’? The authors represent General Foods 
Corporation, General Dynamics, Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical, Hanes Hosiery Mills, 
and Stanford University. Programs and Practices, as the second section of the book, 
includes these papers: ‘‘A Flexible Personnel Program;’’ ‘‘The Individual in Indus- 
try;’’ ‘‘A Business-like Approach to Labor Relations;’’ ‘‘The Evolution of a Perform- 
ance Appraisal Procedure;’’ and ‘'The Custom Appraisal of Job Performance.’’ Here, 
the contributions are from representatives of Bell Aircraft, General Electric, Schenley 
Industries, Whirlpool Corporation, Canadian National Railways, and Handy Associates. 


The third section is devoted to The Compensation Scene and includes papers on 
‘‘Pricing Management Positions,’’ ‘‘Job Evaluation: the Troublesome Cluster,’’ and 
‘*Pinning Down the Problematic Fringe.’’ The salary administrators of duPont and 
Owens-Illinois and the Director, Psychological Research Services (Western Reserve 
University) are the contributors. The final section on The Problem Employee includes 
accounts on the problem employee, dealing with emotional disturbances, and therapy in 


treating emotional handicaps. These are important contributions to a vital area in 
L_versonnel management, {B—59—1) 


WAGE AND SALARY ADMINISTRATION. LAWRENCE C. LOVEJOY. 
Ronald Press, 1959. 502 pages. $7.00. 


Comprehensiveness is the keynote of this Ronald Press publication, for the whole 
sweep of wage and salary administration, job evaluation as an integral part of such 
administration rather than a separate unit, principles, techniques, and changes in out- 
look are incorporated. Dr. Lovejoy, Professor of Management, at the Graduate School 
of Business Administration, New York University, provides the readers with a book 
useful both for graduate students and for practitioners in the field of management. 


The twenty chapters range from the basic concepts of wage and salary administration 
to a consideration of current research in this field. Among the principal chapters are: 
Compensation Considerations, Job Analysis, Job Establishment, The Process of Job 
Rating, Factor-Evaluative Methods — Point Method and Factor Comparison, and the 
important chapter on Wage and Salary Administrative Policies. 


Consideration is also given to other major problems in this field — incentives, em- 
ployee appraisal, prevailing community compensation practices, maintenance of the 
job rating plan, fringe benefits, and labor-management relations. The reader will also 
find an extensive chapter on the important legislation over the past two decades 
which has had impact on wage and salary administration. 


Surveys, charts, graphs, tables, footnotes, exhibits, and other content amplify the text, 
and the use of conclusion and summary units for each chapter expedite the use of the 
book. The bibliographic references, approximately 175 references, give further evi- 
dence of the comprehensiveness of the publication. (B—59—2) 


HOW TO INTERVIEW (4TH REVISED EDITION). W. V. BINGHAM AND 
B. V. MOORE. 
Harper, 1959. 277 pages. $4.50. 


The march of research, approaches and developments since the last edition of this 
book, in 1941, has been such as to warrant an extensively revised edition. The 
authors have measured up to this quite effectively, by preserving the proven hard core 
and incorporating the newer findings in this field which is becoming increasingly 
specialized. 


The new edition is structured in five main chapters: (1) General Principles of the 
Interview — presenting the basic principles, the parties in the interview, guideposts 
to an effective interview, and selection and training of interviewers; (2) The Interview 
for Selection and Placement — conventional interviewing and use of the oral interview 
technique; (3) Interviewing for Facts and Opinions — public opinion polls and surveys, 
interviewing workers about employer-employee relationships, and the use of the inter- 
view in other professional fields; (4) The Counseling Interview — the case study, the 
clinical interview, the interview in vocational counseling; and, (5) Conclusions — 
summarization of highlights concerning interviewing. 


The revised edition features ‘‘Carl Rogers’ special. contribution to the subject, stress- 
ing the primary importance of rapport between interviewer and interviewee, and intro- 
ducing the practice of recording interviews for later study,’’ Extensive bibliographic 
references in this book are of considerable value for the beginner and the practitioner. 


(B-—59-3) 
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COMPANY CLIMATE AND CREATIVITY. DEUTSCH & SHEA, INC., 
CONSULTANTS. 


Industrial Relations News, 1959, 103 pages. $10.00. 


Through a survey of 105 scientists and administrators ‘‘twho have either themselves 
made distinguished contributions to their specialized fields or have been active as 
administrators, teachers, or researchers in encouraging the creativity of others,’’ the 
consultants have compiled the views of this cross-section of men active in industry, 
education, and other endeavors. The principal target was to ascertain their views con- 
cerning ‘‘climate’’ and particularly those aspects of climate within the power of 
management to control. 


The main seven (7) chapters are in this sequence: (1) The Creative Context: Culture 
and Industry; (2) Top Management’s Role in Creativity; (3) Barriers to Creative Cli- 
mate; (4) Degrees of Structure and Control in Creative Research; (5) Physical Arrange- 
ments for Creativity; (6) Motivating the Creative Man; and (7) Profile of the ‘tIdeal’’ 
Supervisor for Creative Groups. The format in these main chapters is such as to com- 
bine direct expressions or quotes of the views of those polled and summarization and 
editing of the major sections of the survey. 


Two appendixes are featured: one which reproduces the list of questions asked of the 
panelists in this survey, and the other which lists some seventy important bibliographic 
sources on the subject of creativity and management climate. Research and develop- 
ment enterprises and engineering departments will find the composite views a valuable 
guidepost for utilizing scientific and engineering personnel and tapping their full 


potential. (B—59—4) 


WHAT EVERY SUPERVISOR SHOULD KNOW. LESTER R. BITTEL. 
McGraw-Hill, 1959, 451 pages. $7.95. 


The Industrial Management Editor of Factory Management and Maintenance does little 
preaching and a good deal of advising on practical problems in supervision. The book 
is built from a large fund of experience over some twenty years of activity in this 
field. Mr. Bittel moves along with the assumptions that supervision is an imperfect 
art and that the problems of supervision are constantly shifting — valid assumptions, 
indeed, and a good springboard to the insistence of new techniques and new tools if 
we are to measure up to the changing demands of management. 


Five major chapters comprise this publication: (1) About People At Work; (2) Super- 
vising People — The Fundamentals; (3) Supervising People — Special Techniques; 

(4) Managing Your Job; and (5) Helping Yourself to Succeed. People at work is 
treated with emphasis on attitudes, morale, community relations, incentives, com- 
munication with employees and associates, and job satisfaction elements. The funda- 
mentals of supervision cover the range of leadership principles, manpower management, 
converting policies and decisions into action, appraising and developing employees, 
and considerations of job evaluation, safety, and labor relations. The chapter on 
special techniques point up special supervisory problems in handling women workers, 
older workers, office employees, discipline, and dealing with the problem employee. 
Housekeeping of the work unit, work simplification, machine maintenance, planning, 
and quality control are well treated. The question-and-answer format, covering some 
700 differcat supervisory situations, and the brief case studies give the book a 


clinical approach. 


APPRAISING EXECUTIVE PERFORMANCE. CARL HEYEL. 
Amer. Management Ass’n, 1958. 189 pages. $4.50. 


There are few final answers in appraisal just as there are few conclusive answers as 
to the best way in production management. However, there is a lively interest in for- 
malizing executive appraisal and in finding better tools and skills in undertaking the 
appraisal. Mr. Heyel attempts to distill the main experiences of the past decade in 
regard to ersieal and to pinpoint the major developments and guidelines. 


The initial three chapters set the stage as to what is appraisal, who is involved, why 
appraise, and the proper climate for appraisal. A readable orientation to the field is 
presented in these early chapters and the importance of top management is stressed. 


The next sequence of five chapters stresses the how to appraise: (1) Judging Tangible 
Performance; (2) Judging Managerial Skills; (3) Personal Traits and Behavior Charac~- 
teristics; (4) Health and Stamina; and, (5) Attitudes, Motivation, and Understanding. 
Analysis of performance goals and expectations, technical know-how and its relative 
importance, personality, and planning and decision-making abilities is featured among 
the many other considerations. 


The total picture, concerned with final evaluation, is well treated. It links the many 
aspects described earlier and sets forth specific steps in final evaluation. The ap- 
praisal interview and the growing significance of self-evaluation are treated in the 
concluding chapters. The appraisal programs of Detroit Edison, General Electric, 
Atlantic Refining Company, and New York Central are cited among the company plans. 
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NEW DIMENSIONS IN COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. _H. W. DAVEY, 
H. S. KALTERBORN, AND S. H. RUTTENBERG (EDITORS). 
Harper, 1959, 203 pages. $3.50, 


In this series of the Industrial Relations Research Association which is gaining in 

significance in the literature of labor-management relations, Harper & Brothers has 
now added this new publication. In addition to the general evolutionary changes in 
collective bargaining, recent years have witnessed the impact of special influences 
such as the AFL-CIO merger, the stepped-up pace of technological change and the 

advances in automation, and the Taft-Hartley Act of 1947, 


The nine contributions which comprise this volume offer a profile of collective bar- 
gaining and technological change, collective bargaining and employee security, and 
public policy and collective bargaining. They deal with these specific subjects with- 
in the integrated whole: jurisdictional developments in organized labor through the 
AFL-CIO merger; automation and the challenge to collective bargaining; experiences 
in operation of supplemental unemployment benefit plans; the unions and negotiated 
health and welfare plans; appraisal of programs for employee security; evaluation of 
long-term contracts in collective bargaining; the economic significance of automatic 
wage adjustments; and, the operational impact of the Taft-Hartley. Act upon collective 
bargaining relationships. The contributors are nationally recognized for their roles in 
the field of collective bargaining and labor-management relationships. 


The notes and bibliographic references, well amplified, are especially valuable for the 
reader. (B—59-7) 


DICTIONARY OF PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. E.L. BECKER. 
Philosophical ‘Library, Inc., 1958. 366 pages. $10,00. 


The growth of personnel management and industrial relations has, like all other pro- 
fessional fields, resulted in a larger range of terminology and language specifications. 
This is well demonstrated in this book which embraces some 2,500 entries and more 


than 500 cross-references to terms. It is designed in the conventional dictionary 
approach — alphabetical arrangement throughout. : 


Yet, this is more than a dictionary of terms. Much of it is encyclopedic in its use 
and reference value. There are entries of labor legislation and acts, information con- 
ceming agencies and organizations, tables and charts as illustrative materials, lists 
of institutions, and other entries beyond the conventional definition. 


Major sections are devoted, for example, to industrial relations research (five pages), 
personnel publications (five pages), personnel associations (three pages), prevention 
of unfair labor practices (three pages), and suggestion systems (three pages). The 
variation of brief, modest, and lengthy entries is well distributed and merited. 


The publication avoids any spill-over or duplication with other dictionaries of general 
or special management terms. Typography is clear and headings are well designated, 
page format is well done, and documentation of sources for authoritative reference to 

legislation and certain published articles and books is useful to the reader. A useful 
tool for the personnel manager’s library. 


(B-—59-8) 


PERSONNEL PRACTICES IN INDUSTRY. W.R.SPRIEGEL AND OTHERS. 
Bureau of Business Research, University of Texas, 1958, (Personnel Study 
No. 8, Revised), 70 pages. 31.50. 


Since 1930 the Bureau of Business Research has conducted surveys of personnel 
practices, varying from five to ten year periods. This publication is the fifth survey 


in the series. The survey is based on confidential replies and data supplied by more 
than 850 companies. 


The book is essentially a composite of the survey findings in the following major 
areas of personnel administration: (1) Employment and Induction, (2) Use of Tests for 
Selection and Placement, (3) Employee Health, Safety, and Maintenance, (4) Payment 
to Direct Labor, (5) Security and Employee Relations, (6) Training and Development, 


(7) Research regarding effectiveness of the personnel program, and (8) Job Analysis 
and Evaluation. 


Statistical tables, charts, summaries, and other exhibits are used throughout the book 
to simplify the findings of the survey and to pinpoint the main findings. 


The authors list twenty-eight statements in summarizing the highlights of advances in 
personnel practices in industry. Among the findings, for example: (1) ‘‘The impor- 
tance of the personnel function is illustrated by the fact that in 66.4 percent of the 
cases the head of the personnel function reported to the president, assistant to the 
president, of the vice-president. . . ;’’ (2). . . ‘80 percent of the companies have 


formal safety program.’’ (B—59-9) 


. 


FASTER READING FOR BUSINESS. G.D.SPACHE AND P. C. BERG. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1958. 298 pages. $3.95, 


Improved reading skill is closely related to the effective use of the manager’s time and 
both formal courses and self-development measures are gaining in recognition. The 
goal of rapid reading with comprehension of reading is one of significance for training 
directors with company program responsibilities for development of supervisors and 
managers. The authors, one a former consultant to management on psychology and the 
other the head of a university reading clinic, are familiar with the problems of the 
manager in the everyday business setting. 


The authors begin with an account of the average American’s reading ability, and pro- 
ceed to exercises on testing your reading ability — how fast and how well you read. 
The major chapters are then devoted to the four basic reading skills — previewing, 
skimming, reading for ideas, and scanning. Sample passages for reading in each of 
these units enable the reader to determine his particular strengths and weaknesses as 
a reader. Critical reading and reading of statistical content are also included. 


Linked with reading ability are self-analysis and improvement of other communication 
skills — vocabulary building, listening effectively, and writing effectively. To deter- 
mine, finally, how much one has improved the final chapter provides a general reading 
test and a test of reading flexibility. An inventory of reading habits and attitudes, 
some thirty-five questions and an answer key, is provided in the concluding section 


of the book. 


(B—59—10) 


THE MANAGEMENT OF SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT 
Amer. Mgt. Ass'n (Mgt. Report 22), 1958 160 pages. $3.75 (Members $2.50). 


Stimulating contributions drawn from two conferences sponsored by the AMA Research 
and Development Division comprise this report. Philip Marvin, Manager of the Divi- 
sion, effectively presents in the introduction the research, engineering, organizational, 
and administrative tasks in moving toward fulfillment of the research enterprise. 


Part I, The Management Task, treats the manageability of scientific research, the role 
of research and engineering in modern industrial management, and developing research 
objectives — three presentations by officials of General Electric Company, Litton In- 
dustries, and Richfield Oil Company. Part II, Planning and Organizing, deals largely 
with planning and organizing engineering programs and the problems of structure and 
function — with experiences drawn from the aircraft and chemical industries. Part III, 
Staffing the Program, includes the following: ‘Trends in Hiring of Engineers and 
Scientists,’’ by H. W. Gouldthorpe of General Electric; ‘‘Evaluating the Engineering 
Applicant,’’ by officials of American Potash and Chemical Corporation who discuss 
the essentials of a sound program of evaluation and selection; 'tEvaluating the Re- 
search Applicant,’’ by W. C. Myers, National Cash Register Company; the selection 
and development of engineering personnel at Fairchild Engine Division; and, ‘‘What’s 
Wrong With the Engineers We Hire?’’, by C. W. Barlow, Director of Personnel 
Development, General Dynamics Corporation. 


(B-59~11) 


EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION IN BUSINESS. (4TH EDITION). R.A. AURNER. 
South-Western Publishing Co., 1958. 644 pages. $6.00. 

The coverage of principles, techniques, mechanics, exercises, and exhibits makes 
this new edition a very useful teaching instrument. Company in-service training 
programs for clerical and other office personnel, supervisors, and sales and marketing 
trainees will find this a good tool in such programs. The author draws from many 
pei in the business world in order to provide the book with the needed management 
emphasis. 


‘*Communication power’’ is pinpointed as an important management asset and target, 
and competency in talking and writing enables one to move toward this target. The 

media treated include announcements, memoranda, business letters, messages, appli- 
cations, sales presentations, reports, and others commonly used in the business enter- 
prise. Separate chapters are devoted to preparation of applications, sales writing and 
presentations, communication in finance management, creating and presenting effective 
reports, and the business letter. 


For better receptivity of communications at the other end the author stresses human 
relations considerations in preparing communications. To achieve this he advises 
planning the communication, focusing on the three C-qualities of completeness, 
courtesy, and consideration, the psychology of tone built into the communication, and 
effective use of word power. The techniques of effectively dictating a business letter 
receive due attention in a separate chapter. The two concluding parts of the book 
deal with ‘tRefresher Division of Communication Skills’’ and ‘‘Reference Division.” 
(B—59—12) 
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WORKING UNION-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS: THE SOCIOLOGY OF INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS. ROBERT DUBIN. 
Prentice-Hall, 1958, 291 pages. $5.95. 


Much of the field of industrial relations has been treated via the legislative, economic, 
and public policy approaches. Dr. Dubin now adds a sociological approach, with em- 
phasis on organizational theory, interpretation of behavior, and union-management 
relationships viewed as a continual decision process. It is linked to the larger con- 
sideration of impact on our society. 


Part I is presented as Business Management, with consideration of the management 
of industrial organizations and the bases of management’s decisions regarding labor. 
Part II is concerned with Labor Unions. Here the focus is on worker organizations 
and labor unions, the union goals in power relations, and the bases of union decisions, 
Part III is devoted specifically to Industrial Relations — comprehensive treatment of 
collective bargaining as a power process, collective bargaining and business opera- 
tions, and industrial disputes and strikes. Part IV, finally, deals with Society and 
Union-Management Relations and is concerned with the vital problems of social wel- 
fare at stake in union-management relations, change in technology and in social 
structure, conflict, main issues, group values, and the emergence of social policy. 
Throughout the book Dr. Dubin discusses not only principles and ideals but also tac- 
tics, cultural influences, loyalties, and movements in labor-management relations in 
our society. 


The ‘*Notes’’ at the close of each chapter are very valuable for the reader for clarifica- 
tion and for better comprehension of the content. (B—59—13) 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT. (4TH EDITION). E. PETERSEN 
AND E. G. PLOWMAN. 


Richard Irwin, Inc., 1958. 678 pages. $8.40. 


New content in the areas of the supervisory function, human relations in management, 
research, automation, and others are featured in this revised edition — the main design 
and emphasis of the book, however, is retained. Although it is intended — for the 
university student of management, its value for personnel workers interested in hav- 
ing a better understanding of the total industrial enterprise is clearly evident. 


Among the eighteen (18) chapters are major ones concerned with principles of authority, 
responsibility, and accountability, organization — including the directorate, executive, | 
schanuiaencs levels, structure and functions in organization, decentralization, 
line-staff relations, and the formulation of policy. There follow important chapters on 
management communication, the principle of incentive, efficiency and automation, and 
management of special enterprises such as associations and government proprietary 
organizations. 


Of special interest is the concluding chapter on management as a career, with special 
counsel for the beginner in management. Charts, illustrations, graphs, and other 
exhibits are included throughout this revised edition and well amplify the text. The 
selected readings and the projects and problems at the close of each chapter are 
especially valuable. Recommended for in-service training programs for staff special- 
ists for a better understanding of what makes management ‘‘tick”’ for the total 
organization in which they serve. (B-59—14) 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT IN SMALL COMPANIES. FRANCES TORBERT. 
Inst. of Ind. Rel., Univ. of Calif. (LA), 1959. 102 pages. 50¢. 


The author, formerly a personnel official in R. H. Macy & Company and currently on 
the Board of Directors of the Marston Company, has prepared this booklet for the 
guidance of managers of small companies employing, generally, fewer than 200 people 
— but also applicable to firms of 400 to 500 on the payroll. The author makes the 
observation that ‘*. .. All personnel problems tend to be more personal in small com- 
panies (for) it is hard for the president not to feel possessive or paternalistic... 
Often his way of operating, plus the limitations of smallness, makes it hard for him to 
attract or keep promising or ambitious men.’’ Yet, the tests of good management and 
the profile of qualities of the successful manager presented by the author offer guide- 
lines by which able employees can be attracted to and retained in the small firm. 


Such counsel is incorporated in this useful handbook in the major chapters on (1) 
Organization and Delegation in the Small Firm; (2) Staff.the Company; (3) Induction 
and Training; (4) Motivation, Morale, and Supervision; (5) Dealing With Unions; 

(6) Wages, Salaries, and Employee Evaluation; (7) Working Conditions, Benefits, and 
Services; and, (8) Employee Transfers, Promotions, and Separations. The introductory 
chapter deals with the questions: Why a personnel program? How to capitalize on 
smallness? Are small company problems different? And, a concluding section out- 
lining the highlights of the booklet and citing further readings for the professional 
manager are provided at the close of the book. 


(B—59-15) 
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DEFINING THE MANAGER'S JOB: THE AMA MANUAL OF JOB DESCRIPTIONS. 
AME RICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 


Amer. Mgt. Ass'n, Research Study No. 33, 1958. 447 pages. $9.00. 


Based on a survey of a cross-section of companies, this | yar poe reproduces 
approximately 150 position descriptions representative of all managerial levels and 
provides us with a practical manual concerning position descriptions in the company’s 
program. Statements of common responsibilities of the managers, an expedient and 
practical measure in company progtams, are cited in a special appendix — such state- 
ments in the programs of Alan Wood Steel Company, Standard oil of California, and 
Falstaff Brewing Company. The appendix includes, similarly, such statements of 
limits of authority as contained in the program of the Koppers Company. Useful 
indexes of ‘‘Descriptions by Type of Position’ and ‘'Descriptions by Company Name’’ 
add to the practicality of this manual. 


The Survey of Company Practices (of some 140 companies) comprises part one of the 
book. It is well distributed in these main chapters: (1) Making the Basic Decisions; 
(2) The Uses of Position Descriptions; (3) Establishing the Program; (4) Gaining 

Executive Acceptance for the Program; (5) The Preparation of Position Descriptions; 


(6) Format and Contents of Typical Descriptions; and, (7) The Extent of Coverage and 
Distribution. 


The second part of the book, A Handbook of Descriptions, reproduces the specifica- 
tions of the 150 different managerial positions in all of the management functions. 


(B—59-16) 


INDIVIDUAL BEHAVIOR AND GROUP ACHIEVEMENT. RALPH M. STOGDILL. 
Oxford University Press, 1959. 352 pages. $5.00. 


‘It is the purpose of this book to develop a theory of organization achievement .. . 
The theory is based on the assumption that the structure and operations of a group can 
be described in terms of the behaviors of its members in interaction.’’ This is the 
essence of the book, and Dr. Stogdill devotes most of the book to the scholarly 
development of the theory and the building of experimental evidence. He draws ex- 
tensively upon the research reflected in the 800 references cited in the bibliography. 


The basic chapters are in this sequence: Interaction and Group Structure; Performance 
and Group Operations; Expectation and Group Purpose; Group Structure and Opera- 
tions; Group Achievement. The research on group achievement extends to coverage of 
productivity, morale, integration, effects of reinforcement, and achievement balance. 


In essence, the emerging theory maintains that a group is regarded as an input-output 
system. The inputs are the performances, expectations, and interactions of the in- 
dividual members. These input behaviors, transformed into group structure and opera- 
tions, result in outcomes which describe the achievement of the group — outcomes in 
terms of productivity, morale, and integration. The important problems of change and 
survival of role, balance and counterbalance, and other forces are well treated. 


This Oxford University Press publication is a valuable contribution to the increasing 
fund of knowledge in the field of inter-personal relations in the work environment. 


(B-59-17) 


SOURCEBOOK ON LABOR. N. W. CHAMBERLAIN. 
McGraw-Hill, 1958. 1,104 pages. $9.75. 


The more than a thousand pages in this omnibus volume includes some 225 presenta- 
tions from many sources. Professor Chamberlain, of the Graduate School of Business, 
Columbia University, has compiled an abundance of documents from journals, books, 
legislative statutes, newspaper editorials, court decisions, Congressional reports, 
company house organs, speeches, union newspapers, Presidential addresses, exhibits 
of company industrial relations programs, and other sources. All aspects of partisan 
views are revealed in the sources reproduced here, and it is for the reader to place 
his own interpretations and determine the rightness of the views expressed. 


The more than two hundred presentations of documents are structured in 24 major 
chapters. They include the following: labor force and labor market, background on 
unionism, the unions, union leadership, management outlook and practice, political 
activity, collective bargaining, the bargaining unit, NLRB and representation elec- 
tions, labor practices under the Taft-Hartley Act, union security, grievance pro- 
cedure, union influence on productivity, wage determination, strikes, labor monopoly, 
minimum wages, unions pel gon one og pensions, unemployment compensation, and the 
role of unions in society. 


‘*For Discussion and Analysis’’ is a special feature at the close of each major 
chapter — with key questions, brief case studies, and other provocative media for 
discussion and analysis of problems. The selection of sources is well balanced in 
this omnibus volume. (B-59-18) 
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Abstracts in this section of the journal cover periodical 
articles which have been published, generally, within 
the bi-monthly or quarterly period of the issuance of 


From time to time "P M A” will attempt to recapture 
some significant periodical articles which were 
published shortly before the current abstracting period 
— and these will be abstracted, too, for the interest 
of the reading audience. 
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PERSONNEL ORGANIZATION, FUNCTIONS, STAFFING, COSTS 


THE SCOPE OF THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS FUNCTION. DALTON E. 
McFARLAND 


Personnel (Amer. Mgt. Ass'n). Vol. 36, No. 1, Jan-Feb. 1959 Pages 42-51. 


The scope of the industrial relations function is beset with problems and difficulties, 
and Dr. McFarland makes a real professional contribution in focusing the spotlight on 
the problems and difficulties. His research studies and those of other investigators 
have disclosed that of all managerial functions ‘industrial relations shows the 
greatest variation among different companies.’’ There is overlapping of responsibility 
and with resulting line-staff problems. The industrial relations director often in- 
fluences the situation and gives over-emphasis to the labor relations side. 


One significant problem is to correct and attain better balance between the labor 
relations aspect and the personnel management aspect. Suggested approaches in at- 
taining the desired balance: first, selection of a man of broader outlook for the top 
spot in the industrial relations department and one who can also transmit this to his 
subordinates and, second, in large companies divorcing the two functions completely. 
To overcome the tendency in many quarters to use the industrial relations department 
as a ‘‘grab-bag’”’ of miscellaneous functions, which is revealed as another key problem, 
he advances the view that we need standards and yardsticks to determine whether a 
particular function is or is not appropriate to the industrial relations department — 
among the proposed standards: (1) the function could not be better performed by some 
other department, (2) it should be clearly and significantly related to worker-manage- 
ment relationships, and (3) it should be compatible with the goals of sound human 
relations. He develops these in considerable discussion and analysis. (1-59) 


HOW MUCH PERSONALITY IS THERE IN YOUR COMPANY’S PERSONNEL 
PROGRAM? W. E. SCHEER. 
Office Management. Vol. 20, No. 2, February 1959. Pages 27-28, 64. 


‘*Knowledge of techniques without understanding of how they may be adpated to the 
needs and character a a particular company does not create a good personnel pro- 
gram,”’ is the view voiced by the Personnel Director of Blue-Cross Blue Shield 
(Chicago). There is still too much of an atmosphere of emergency-created personnel 
programs or lack of any clear idea of the nature of the personnel function. To over- 
come this there is need for personnel leadership — the existence of the personnel 
division is not enough. 


Personnel practitioners have acquired the know-how, and what they need is more of 
the know-why of corporate activity. Personnel practitioner needs to have more depth 
of understanding of company objectives and plans. To provide a distinctive personal- 
ity to the personnel program the personnel director must realize that ... ‘*The 
significance of employee relations goes much deeper (than systems and procedures) 
. . . to embody the motives and methods of dealing with and organizing people of all 
levels at their places of work in order to get them to give and accomplish the best 
that is in them while at the same time getting the maximum degree of personal satis- 
faction.’? The personnel program personality must be natural and direct in the com- 
pany — it cannot be a carbon copy of another company’s blueprint. It must have its 
own tempo and its own responsiveness to company goals. In addition to personal 
leadership there must be real humanization and life given to the generally recognized 
personnel functions. (2-59) 


OF PRODUCTIVITY AND THE PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT. G.S. ODIORNE. 
Personnel, Vol. 36, No. 2, March-april, 1959, Pages 51-59, 


The Assistant Director of Personnel Administration, General Mills, Inc., deals with 
the significance of productivity as a bargaining issue, productivity indicators, and 
other aspects of the economics of the field — and the implications for personnel 
policy in an organization. Among the observations outlined: (1) unit cost is not the 
same thing as productivity, (2) increased productivity does not apply only to labor 
productivity, (3) what is productive for the individual may be unproductive for the 
company or industry as a whole, and vice versa, (4) production worker output is not 
always the best basis for measuring productivity. Dr. Odiorne contends that ‘‘the 
process of productivity must be fostered by new methods, new machines, and new 
products, and by better organization of production and better management of the 
natural resources which underlie the productive process.”’ 


Implications for the Personnel Department: (1) the Personnel Department should be a 
champion of change and innovation in aiding to communicate the soundness of new 
ideas and in overcoming worker resistance, (2) the personnel function should act as 
the initiator of human values into business, for technology alone does not lead to 
greater productivity, (3) there needs to be continued improvement through strong pro- 
grams of selection, placement, and development, (4) there must be leadership in _ 
restoring a respect for the dignity of work, especially in overcoming some of the dis- 
tortions of human relations programs, and (3) the objective of personnel policy should 
be to increase productivity as a means of improving the standard of living. 


(3-59) 
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EXECUTIVES AND MIDDLE MANAGERS: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, APPRAISAL 


EDUCATING EXECUTIVES: SOCIAL SCIENCE, SELF-STUDY, OR SOCRATES. 
(CONTRIBUTORS.) 
Public Administration Review. Vol. 18, No. 4, Autumn 1958, Pages 275-305, 


This composite product includes the following contributions: ‘*One University’s Role 
in Executive Development”’ by Sidney Mailick, describing University of Chicago’s 
Center for Programs in Government and Administration; ‘tLiberal Education for 

Public Service’’ by Charles A, Nelson of Nelson Associates, Management Consultants; 
“Understanding Self and Organization’? by Nathan D. Grundstein, who presents three 
executive development programs in the Michigan area; ‘Training Middle Management 
in the Field” by Harry W. Reynolds, Jr., who recounts the University of Southern 
California program with Federal agencies in the Los Angeles area; ‘Brookings’ 
Executive Conference Program’’ by William T. McDonald and Carl F. Stover; and, 
‘*Benefits from Management Training’’ by Robert J. Mowitz, who summarizes the 
executive development seminars of Wayne State University. 


The series of contributions are valuable for their account of origin, university-govern- 
ment relationships, description of content and scope, critical analysis, and summariza- 
tion of key experiences gained from the programs. There is also considerable empha- 
sis on patterns of executive development programs and efforts at evaluation by both 
the agent conducting the program and the sponsoring party. 


Federal management needs are brought into sharp focus, and one gets a clear picture 
of the dimension, changes, and enlarged objectives in both the old-line and new 
Federal agencies. (4—59) 


TWO SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT ABOUT EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT. 
E. E. JENNINGS. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 27, No. 10, March 1959, Pages 370-372, 


Dr. Jennings projects two schools of thought in regard to executive development of 
personnel: (1) the life-process theory — which holds that executives are a product of 
many years of systematic experience and guidance and, in effect, is a special kind of 
character building for effectiveness within the personality of the company or the in- 
dustry; (2) the skill-insight theory — which emphasizes the acquisition of managerial 
skills and intellectual reinforcement within a shorter period, ranging from two-week to 
two-years development course, to enable him to deal with the problems of the manager. 
There is considerable adoption of the life-process theory, for example, in the auto- 
mobile industry, appliance industry, and to some extent in the rubber and steel indus- 
tries. The skill-insight theory is generally found, for example, in the public utilities 
and electronics industries and in the field of banking. In the food industry there 
seems to be a trend away from the skill-insight and more toward the longer process in 
the life-process cycle. And, many organizations are, in effect, continuing to 
experiment with both schools of thought. 


The author notes that executive development programs in collaboration with universi- 
ties are gaining in acceptance — largely because of the fact that it is regarded as 
valuable for ‘‘mental revitalizing’’ rather than for any specific learning; it offers a 
period of ‘‘creative experience”’ at an important juncture in the life of the executive. 
There is observed, too, a trend toward larger classes in executive development — 
although one finds a good distribution of both the smaller and the larger classes in 
ractice throughout the country. (5-59) 


FRIENDSHIP CAN RUIN YOUR BUSINESS. NATHANIEL STEWART. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 47, No. 1, January 1959, Pages 34-35, 64-65. 


Fraternization among executives, if carried through with a sense of personal integrity, 
can be a valuable asset to the individual executive and his organization. If allowed 
to drift without caution, however, it can make inroads on the character and the effec- 
tiveness of the organization. In its positive aspects it can produce group spirit, 
cohesion and team effort. In its negative aspects, it can result in an ‘‘in’’ group 
which could influence organization matters well beyond mere sociability. 


While personal relationships come within the freedom of the individual employee to 
select his own friends and companions and derive satisfaction and esteem from such 
relationships, management often needs to be on the alert to assure that these do not 
impair the sound authority, communication, and recognition aspects of the organiza- 
tion. Management can, without restricting the personal freedom and liberties of the 
individual, taken practical steps to curb abuses. It can insist upon a high code of 
ethics and conduct on the part of all managers so that personal relationships and ties 
do not unduly influence the identification of people who merit recognition and reward; 
it can re-examine the organizational structure and accountability of managers; it can 
watch for evidence of undue favoritism in ‘tblue ribbon’? assignments, promotions, and 
special responsibilities; and, it can monitor and assess the communication system. 
Attitude surveys every three to four years, which may point up abuses in the man- 
agerial and supervisory levels germinating from excessive fraternization, are also 
recommended. 


(6—59) 
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THE EXECUTIVE PERSONALITY. EPHRAIM ROSEN. 
Personnel. Vol. 36, No. 1, Jan.-Feb. 1959, Pages 8-20, 


On the basis of clinical psychological studies of 200 executives through interviews 
and a series of tests, the author and his associates arrived at certain hypotheses and 
observations. For the most part the observations in this account relate to production 
managers. 


Among the observations: (1) the median executive is intelligent and ranks in the upper 
5 percent of the general population, (2) they have tensions and emotional problems, 
but these rarely seem to lead to disabling symptoms, (3) the executive keeps a fairly 
tight rein on himself, and shows marked defensiveness, strong control, lack of insight 
into himself and his motivations, and a tendency to shy away from too much self- 
analysis. As for values, he sees a mutual personal growth and gain as there is cor- 
porate or organizational growth and is concerned with status and reinforcement. In 
relations and attitude toward others, the executive is extroverted, positive, and con- 
cemed with group acceptance. The executive’s fear of failure ziad his defensiveness 
in — control and conformity are cited as among executive personality 
problems. 


In comparing the executive with others, the author indicates that the personality 
characteristics are not at variance — the important point is that the executive has them 
to a stronger degree, and this is reflected in his ambitiousness, extrovertism, aware- 
ness of status, belongingness, and other factors. 


(7-59) 


once LIGHT ON THE EXECUTIVE PERSONALITY. L.HUTTNER AND 
THERS. 


Personnel. Vol. 36, No. 2, March-April 1959, Pages 42-50. 


As a follow-up on the earlier article by Professor Rosen in the January-February, 1959 
issue of Personnel, the authors amplify the study by showing distinctions between 
executives in their own areas of management — executives in research and develop- 
ment, sales executives, administrative and accounting executives, and production 
executives. The differences between the occupational groups are more in regard to 
intellectual capacity, education, and professional knowledge than in personality fac- 
tors. In addition, the authors present some observations with respect to the effects of 
age (quite small but relatively significant lessening of intellectual powers with age) 
and with respect to company size (differences due mainly to more systematic selection 
procedures in the larger companies), : 


Profiles are drawn throughout for the research and development, sales, administrative 
and accounting, and production types of executives. 


As for differences between more effective and less effective executives, the authors 
contend that ‘in general, our findings indicate that more effective executives tend to 
be more intelligent, less error prone, and more knowledgable than less effective ones 

. . . Personality-wise, they have more drive, enthusiasm, and are more what business- 
men call a ‘doer.’ While these traits might be labeled aggressiveness, this is not 
aggressiveness of a personal kind but rather channelized and controlled by acceptance 
of the prevailing standards of business conduct.’’? And, they are less anxious, more 


optimistic, and more trusting of their colleagues. (8-59) 


THE EXECUTIVE WHO WAS “ALWAYS FAIR.”” PERRIN STRYKER. 
Fortune. Vol. 59, No. ?, February 1959, Pages 124-125, 142-148 


In this sixth installment in Fortune’s series on executive qualities, the trait of fair- 
ness is explored in a fictional exchange of letters between a biographer and a pub- 
lisher who has engaged him to write the life story of the recently retired chairman of a 
large corporation. A definition of fairness is derived (a quality demonstrated in the 
division of things according to the merit of individuals) and the career of the fictional 
retired executive reviewed in comparison to this norm. 


Four basic areas of executive actions are analyzed to reflect the subject’s reputation 
of being fair. These are: (1) The Very Helpful Letter, (2) The Hard Bargain, (3) The 
Heir Apparent, and (4) Self-Dealing. Each instance reflects the extreme difficulty of 
adequately and consistently applying laudable general principles as the Golden Rule 
to concrete situations. In particular, the judgment is made that fairness is not in- 
volved in dealing with inanimate objects such as corporations, or with undifferentiated 
groups such as stock holders (e.g., ‘fair’ division of a corporation’s profits among 
employees, stock holders and the corporation; or a ‘‘fair’’ price for the customers). 


The biographer sums up the problems in appraising this personal trait by quoting the 
statement of an experienced chief executive, ‘‘A man can have the reputation of being 
fair, but I doubt that any executive can always be fair.’’ As in previous articles in 
this series, there is a good deal of probing and depth into the problem of executive 


traits. 
(9-59) 
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WOMEN EXECUTIVES: FACT AND FANCY. CLAIRE T. SLOTE. 
Dun’s Review and Modem Industry. Vol. 22, No. 6, Dec. 1958, Pages 90-95, 


‘*The woman executive, slowed in her climb to the top by long-standing prejudices and 
misconceptions, is being evaluated today by managements faced with a shortage of 
first-rate administrative talent.’ For this reason, contends Mrs. Slote, there is more 
of a trend toward appraisal of her assets and liabilities. Census data and labor sta- 
tistics concerning occupational distribution and talent indicate a growing pool of 


mature women, well qualified, and ready for training or retraining to assume larger 
responsibilities. 


The author classifies women executives into two groups in the economy: (1) those who 
are in the so-called ‘women’s fields, such as foods, fashions, cosmetics, and other 
related industries; and (2) those who attain executive jobs despite the fact that they 
are women — in finance, public relations, aircraft, department stores, advertising, and 
other fields where competitively they have made good. Among some of the observa- 
tions made concerning women executives: (1) they flourish more in small and medium- 
size business enterprises; (2) they have an easier time of it at the helm of their own 
enterprises rather than in roles in large corporations, (3) very few are job hoppers, 
(4) when they attain executive rank in a large corporation, it’s likely to be in a staff 
rather than a line position. Among the unique problems of the woman executive there 
are recognized the following: human relations in supervising men; travel, entertain- 
ment, and other social sides to the job; personal life as a job influence; and pay — 
and underpay. 

(10-59) 


THE MANAGERIAL MIND. C. E. SUMNER, JR. 
Harvard Business Review. Vol. 37, No. 1, Jan.-Feb. 1959. Pages 69-78, 


Professor Sumner, of the Graduate School of Business, Columbia University, attempts 
to present a profile of the managerial mind as differing from the “‘scientific’’ or ‘‘pro- 
fessional’’ mind. He does so by examining the main thought processes and attitudes 
necessary in the functioning of the manager’s mind in dealing with his problems and 

meeting his responsibilities. He presents the patterns of thought that tend to charac- 


terize the executive and in outlining how the manager goes about handling and deciding 
a problem. 


The authordiscusses the empirical qualities of the managerial mind, and the factual 
attitude and the quantiative attitude associated with it. He then examines the logical 
qualities which are characteristic of the deductive approach. By discussion and ex- 
amples he demonstrates how the thought processes of the executive must, by the nature 
of the objectives involved, differ from those of the scientist or mathematician. The 
pressure of too little time in arriving at a decision is noted positively as a predisposi- 
tion for timely action — an attribute of a successful executive. 


It is the author’s view that there must be a more intensive study of the attitudes and 
predispositions of the managerial mind and that this is necessary if we are to make the 
most of business administration and management training programs. Sharpening the 
managerial mind can be attained, to some extent, through the use of case studies in- 
volving diagnostic skills and judgment in arriving at solutions to the cases, oral 


examinations, business games, and other media. He draws from the experiences in 
other fields such as law, medicine, and other enterprises. (11~59) 


LEADERSHIP: THE ART OF DEVELOPING PEOPLE. (ROYAL BANK OF 
CANADA.) 


Adult Leadership. Vol. 7, No. 6, December 1958, Pages 179-181. 


This article is reprinted from the Monthly Letter (October, 1957) of the Royal Bank of 
Canada. Among the marks of leaders and leadership are cited the following: (1) rais- 
ing the standards by which they judge themselves and by which they are willing to be 
judged, (2) dependability in accepting responsibility, in taking counsel with his fellow 
officials, and in coming through when needed, (3) moral courage and a capacity to act 
often upon probabilities instead of certainties and putting his whole energy into making 
them come true, (4) self-discipline, (5) perceptiveness in seeing the whole enterprise 
which he must lead, rather than a part of it, and (6) ability to have things accomplished 
through his people. 


‘‘Much more successful is the leader who approaches his job in the spirit of being a 
coach. He will kindle interest, teach, aid, and inspire. He will seek the special 
talent every worker has. His people will cooperate with him in maintaining discipline 
for the good of the team. He will suppress his own ego and encourage the progress of 
those whom he leads. He will create in his group a sense of mutual effort, directed 
toward a specific goal.’’ Here is the vital theme of delegation: ‘‘He must steer a 
wary course between keeping his finger in every pie, dictating in detail what is to be 
done by whom, and on the other hand slackening the rein so that his assistants learn 
by experience, even at the risk of making mistakes.”’ 


(12-59) 
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HOW MANAGERS BECOME BUREAUCRATS. _ E. E. JENNINGS. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 47, No. 2, February 1959. Pages 38-39, 86-88. 


Bureaucratic organization is often marked by its complete devotion to ‘‘efficiency’’ to 
the exclusion of other objectives of the enterprise. In comparing types of managers, 
it is revealed that the autocrat recognizes the superiority of the individual over the 
group over himself, The bureaucrat does not recognize the individual or the group as 
much as he does the formality and the requirements of the organization. His concern 
is entirely with the system. These are characterizations drawn by the author. 


What makes bureaucracy subtle is that it is without the frontal attack of the autocrat or 
the representativeness of the democrat, but moves forward with the rules as instituted 
and to a point that the bureaucrat is not even consciously aware of this strong bond. 


Business organizations are learning, according to Dr. Jennings, that decentralization 
and subdivision of authority is enhancing bureaucracy more it is helping individual 
initiative. Faith in the unlimited scale of enterprise has not been matched by an equal 
faith in the potential growth of the individual manager, and this’ fact, if not fully recog- 
nized and properly handled, will do much to bring about an over-emphasis on bureau- 
crats in management. The author carries further the arguments for the need for more 
dynamic and aggressive individuals in management — views which were expressed in 


the earlier September 1958 issue of Nation’s Business in ‘‘Business Needs Mature 
Autocrats.’’ 


(13-59) 


SOME PHILOSOPHIES OF MANAGEMENT. LOUIS E. NEWMAN. 
Advanced Management. Vol. 24, No. 2, February 1959, Pages 6-8, 


It is the author’s belief that a manager’s outlook on the management process may be 
more important to his future than are his skills. His progress and ultimate success as 


a manager will be guided first by principles and attitudes in regard to the managerial 
job, and only second by methods. 


‘*It seems to me,’’ states Mr. Newman, “‘that managing starts with the manager accept- 
ing a common body of principles or philosophies which, while continuously evolving, 
guide them in their day-to-day decisions.’’ He points to the following as the principles: 
(1) good employee relations start with a sound organization structure, (2) men’s des- 
tinies should rest on more than one man’s opinions, (3) promotion goes to the most able 
for the job ahead, (4) managers should be tough-minded but never brutal, (5) each em- 
ployee is entitled to know what his boss thinks of him — and the why of the appraisal, 
(6) managing must never be a popularity contest, (7) managers must live their ethics — 
for setting a good example is vital in leading their subordinates, (8) managers should 
set precedent when it seems proper to do so, (9) managers should lessen rather than 
create emergencies, (10) each man should decide his own destiny, rather than simply 
do what he is told, (11) compensation should be based on contribution, and (12) the 


pay-off is based on what you do — not what you know. The author elaborates in dis- 
cussing each of these main points. 


(14-59) 


RESEARCH CRITERIA OF EXECUTIVE SUCCESS. STANLEY STARK. 
Journal of Business. Vol. 32, No. 1, January 1959, Pages 1-14. 


The author, associated with the Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, University 
of Illinois, raises the central question: What is the extent of correlation between per- 
sonal success and organizational success — or between leadership selection potential 
and leadership effectiveness potential? He recognizes at the outset that there are 
certain facts which suggest ‘‘irrelevant variance’’ in rank criterion in studying execu- 
tives in top management, and among these are factors such as miscellaneous prejudices, 
promotion from within, sponsorship, and internal politics. Indeed, many other objective 
and subjective criteria show serious shortcomings. 


Professor Stark deals extensively with various approaches to criteria, and draws upon 
very many research efforts within the past decade: the characteristics approach; the 
ratings by and for peers approach; the focus on specified performance rather than on 
value. There are many difficult situations in selection and effectiveness between 
middle management and top management personnel, so difficult as often to defy criteria. 
For the most part, to date, organization rank and global effectiveness have served as 
success criteria. More needs to be done, and the author suggests criterion grouping 

as an alternative. ‘*Progress in scientific prediction of executive success is severely 
hampered by inability to solve the criterion problem,’’ concludes the author. 
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SUPERVISORS AND FOREMEN: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, AND APPRAISAL 


KEY FACTORS IN EFFECTIVE FOREMAN BEHAVIOR. B.R. KAY. 
Personnel. Vol. 36, No. 1, Jan.-Feb. 1959, Pages 25-31. 


The account reports a study conducted with 600 supervisors of the Submarine Cable 
Division of the Simplex Wire and Cable Company, to determine what factors differen- 
tiate the effective foremen from the less successful ones. The author feels that, in 
addition to identification of the factors, the company gained to the extent that it 
forced people to think in behavioral terms — stressing what the foreman actually did 
or did not do — instead of assessing performance on the basis of personality traits. 


Using the ‘‘critical incident’? technique and analyzing 691 incidents reported, the 
following were determined as the key factors in foreman effectiveness: Competence 
in Administrative Matters — (1) planning operations, (2) following instructions, 

(3) attention to details, (4) adherence to company policy, (5) selection of work for 
active supervision, (6) willingness to assume responsibility, and (7) tact and discre- 
tion. Competence in Supervising Subordinates — (8) development of subordinates, 
(9) correction of undesirable behavior, (10) giving credit where due, (11) equality of 
treatment, (12) concern for employee’s welfare, and (13) keeping subordinates informed, 
Relations With Equals and Superiors ~ (14) adherence to chain of authority, (15) ac- 
ceptance of criticism and suggestions, and (16) communication with equals and 
superiors. The company has developed an evaluation or rating form on the basis of 
these factors. 


(16-59) 


Lhigher than less well educated foremen. Implications are discussed. (17-59) 


THE ROLE OF THE FOREMAN IN MODERN INDUSTRY (III. SOME CORRELATES 
Oren: EMAN IDENTIFICATION WITH MANAGEMENT). M. J. BALMA AND 
THERS. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 11, No. 4, Winter 1958. Pages 535-544. 


Having previously reported on the nature of the changing role of the foreman, the de- 
velopment of an indirect measure of foreman identification with management (FIM), and 
the relationship between this measure and two aspects of supervisory effectiveness, 
the present article based on research at Purdue reports a series of secondary analyses 
which may assist in a better understanding of foreman identification with management. 


In the relationship study it was found that the FIM scores varied significantly between 
plants, as did the relationship between FIM and work group productivity, suggesting 
that certain plant variables may be more important than individual variables. However, 
the research design did not lend itself to the study of plant differences. It was pos- 
sible to obtain some correlates of foreman identification with management, however, 
which should be taken into consideration in further research. 


The correlates — (1) superiority of the indirect approach to measuring foreman identifi- 
cation with management; (2) a lack of relationship between FIM scores and the fore- 

man’s feelings of importance received from his job; (3) a consistent trend upward but no 
significant relationship between FIM scores and tenure as a foreman; (4) no significant 
relationships between FIM scores and foreman age or shift; (5) increasing sizes of work 
groups supervised showed significant increases in FIM scores; (6) foreladies scored 
significantly lower than foremen; (7) better educated foremen scored significantly 


MORALE OF SUPERVISORS. €E. J. BENGE. 
Advanced Management. Vol. 24, No. 3, March 1959, Pages 17-19. 


As President of Benge Associates, specializing in human relations surveys and im- 
provement techniques, reveals ten areas in supervision where morale deficiencies 
exist and whete improvement is needed. He has based these findings on special 
studies of supervisory morale in eleven well-known companies. The questionnaire 
method used directed attention to attitudes toward the job, attitudes toward the super- 
visor’s immediate boss, attitude toward the company. Special questionnaires for the 
supervisors aimed at determining their attitudes toward subordinates and toward 
management. 


As for the ten areas where supervisory morale deficiencies exist, and how they are ex- 
pressed: (1) they fail to hold superiority in their attitudes toward lighting, (2) they 
don’t think much of the planning by their superiors, (3) they have no more confidence 
in company financial security than do the rank and file employees, (4) they are dubious 
of the abilities of subordinates, (5) they think there is something lacking in inter- 
departmental cooperation, (6) they crave assistance in learning to handle people, 

(7) they prefer getting management information on policies through face to face contact, 
(8) they doubt that they receive sufficient advance information on matters, (9) they 
understand their responsibilities but question whether they have commensurate author- 
ity, and (10) they accept orders from too many people. 


(18-59) 
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MAKE YOUR WORKERS WANT TO DO THEIR BEST! R.H. EWING. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 4, No. 2, February 1959, Pages 2-8. 


What determines employees’ will to work? More often than not it is the caliber of the 
supervisor. This can be done either by negative motivation (forcing people to do what 
you want through fear) or by positive motivation (getting people to want to do things 
that help them and the company). The author, of Packard Bell Electronics Corpora- 


tion, believes the latter course leads to more effective supervision and lists his 
reasons. 


Some of the positive motivating forces in people that can, if encouraged, favorably 
influence their behavior are: (1) self-expression, (2) self-determination, (3) self- 
assurance, and (4) self-improvement. To develop these forces attention should be 
given by the supervisor to the incentives of opportunity, recognition, competition, 
material incentives, and responsibility. These, as many surveys have indicated, are 
equally and even more important than the traditional chief incentive — more money. 
The satisfaction of some of these needs can be built into the work situation if there 
are well-defined objectives and goals and if the jobs are clearly designed and aligned 
in a sound organization. These are the prerequisites for the supervisor to determine 


how best to use the desires, interests and ambitions of each individual to influence 
behavior. 


Six basic ways for the supervisor to motivate employees, assuming the above condi- 
tions to exist, are: (1) know each employee, (2) get the employee off to a good start, 
(3) appraise performance fairly, (4) let employees know where they stand, (5) encourage 


participation, and (6) educate and train. (19—59) 


GOOD LEADERS DO THESE THINGS. N. F.WASHBURNE. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 47, No. 3, March 1959, Pages 88-90. 


‘‘When you look for good leadership, look for the man who gets the most out of his 
workers, and who gets them to like it,’’ states Mr. Washburne. And, very often he is 


the man who is competent, sympathetic, and greatly interested and alert to the work 
environment and its people. 


Sociologists have found that these are some of the things to look for in spotting good 
leaders in action: (1) a good leader initiates action, (2) he gives orders that will be 
obeyed, (3) he uses established channels within his group, (4) he knows and obeys 
rules and customs of his group, (5) he maintains discipline, (6) he listens to sub- 
ordinates, (7) he responds to their needs, and (8) he helps them. In essence, he must 


direct the group toward its goal and he must maintain the group as a group and as a 
working team. 


The author cites a number of illustrations in situations involving clashes among 


fellow workers, discipline, changes in systems and operations, office management, 
and other supervisory situations. 


‘*The leader must be both goal-oriented and group-oriented. Neither orientation can be 
ignored, The leader who concentrates only upon the job and forgets that the group is 
made up of human beings will ultimately fail.’? More important, he must be able.to 
meet both sets of demands even when they are in conflict. 


(20-59) 


THE SUPERVISOR HASN'T HAD A CHANCE. M. S. LACHMAN. 
Advanced Management. Vol. 23, No. 11, November 1958. Pages 17-18. 


The supervisor hasn’t had a chance, contends the author, because ‘‘the present human 
relations training philosophy has placed an unpleasant onus on supervisors who have 
legitimate, work-centered problems with people. ...’’ This is so because “the 
popularized version of human relations training seems to overlook the importance of 
getting the work done.’’ 


Thus, the supervisor is placed squarely in the middle. He has to get the job done 
through people. If he fails he may be accused of not being able to handle people. 
Yet, if he has a problem with an individual in his group, even though the job is ac- 
complished, he may still be accused of not being able to handle people. What can be 
done to alleviate this situation? The author, who is the supervisor of management 
and engineering training for Convair, contends that research indicates management 
should: (1) clearly define to supervision what is meant by human relations training 
as it applies to their responsibility; (2) point out to supervision that poor job per- 
formance is not to be excused because of inadequate human relations on the part of 
subordinates, but rather that solutions to problems must be sought to obtain more ade- 
quate job performance; (3) make clear that supervisors are not to act as psychologists 
but rather have explained to them why their behavior, which should include respect 
for the individual, impartiality and fairness in appraisal, can lead toward increased 
productivity. 


(21-59) 
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~INDUSTRIAL SAFETY, HEALTH, AND HYGIENE 


L_preventive and corrective services through the medical department. (22-59) 


HOW TO SIDE-STEP THE HIGH COST OF ACCIDENTS. (MANAGEMENT 
METHODS STAFF.) 


Management Methods. Vol. 15, No. 5, February 1959, ‘Pages 46-48, 68. 


Expense cutting and profit increase as related to improved accident rate in the safety 
program is strikingly demonstrated in the experiences of many companies. The sums 
involved are very significant and are cited in this survey of companies in a cross- 
section of industries, 


Among the essential conditions for attaining this relationships, as indicated in this 
Management Methods survey, are: (1) the use of outside counsel or help through 

trade associations, safety experts, the National Safety Council, workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance firms, and others, (2) management’s active interest and support, par- 
ticularly as demonstrated in its willingness to give a hand when needed at various 
points in the safety program, (3) safe conditions at the work site, sound rules and 
regulations, and enforcement of the rules iand regulations, (4) effective use of formal 
and informal communication media to stress safety needs, problems, and achievements, 
(5) due recognition for ideas and proposals contributed for improved safety, (6) good, 
sustained relationships between the safety engineer, foremen, and employees, (7) long- 
range planning for accident prevention and improvement of safety record, (8) main- 
taining an effective reports system but avoiding overburdening the company with too 
many records which are costly and of questionable use, (9) prompt and thorough inves- 
tigation of accidents — determining causes and installing measures to prevent recur- 
rence in the future, and (10) sound employee selection and placement in fitting the 
man and the job, medical facilities for pre-employment physical examinations and other 


MENTAL ILLNESS IN INDUSTRY. ROBERT N. McMURRY. 
Harvard Business Review. Vol. 37, No. 2, March-April 1959, Pages 79-86. 


Every business enterprise, notes Dr. McMurry, has its quota of problem employees — 
the roots of these personal problems are deep, the demands upon the supervisor to do 
the “counseling” are unrealistic, the individual’s capacity to bring about basic changes 
in his own character and personality is equally unrealistic — and management might as 
well recognize these important facts. He makes the observation that ‘One of the most 
flagrant and costly blunders of management has been its failure to face up to the in- 
cidence and severity of mental disorder among employees.”’ 


Management needs to recognize that mental illness exists and that most problem em- 
ployees are out of contact with reality, that most mental illness is difficult to treat 
and that this is no job for an amateur, and that in many cases even though the problem 
employee may be highly skilled and productive the trouble he causes the organization 
will outweigh his contribution. Some realistic courses of action open to management 
in dealing with the more recalcitrant problem employee: (1) reconstitute his job to fit 
his needs and alteration of his environment, (2) have him professionally counseled, 
with understanding that the results will be largely transient and not curative, (3) send 
him to a psychiatrically staffed clinic, ostensibly for a ‘physical examination,’’ in 
the course of which he is seen by a psychiatrist, (4) separate him from the company, 
either by forced retirement or by discharge — and use careful selection procedures for 
a better replacement. 


(23-59) 


BIRTH PANGS OF A SAFETY PROGRAM. (STAFF.) 
Occupational Hazards. Vol. 21, No. 2, February 1959, Pages 26, 56-57. 


This account of launching a strong safety program in a new plant, a plant which manu- 
factures automobile engines and is located in a small midwestern community, is pre- 
sented by one of the editors of Occupational Hazards who visited there. As the 
personnel department was hiring 50 to 60 new men a day, the safety director explained 
the company’s safety program and the safety rules and procedures. The safety en- 
gineers spent considerable time in observing the workers in action, the operation of 
the new protective equipment, and the plant housekeeping — and conferred with foremen 
as necessary. Prior to this they spent many hours considering various kinds of 
machine safety guards and conferred with contractors — both with respect to automatic 
and non-automatic machines. A system of penalties for offenses was devised, and the 
disciplinary responsibility was assigned to each of the foremen. 


The foremen’s training course is an extensive one, and there are included sessions on 
safety, fire prevention, and plant housekeeping. Quizzes are held in connection with 
the training sessions. Safety talks for the group are required of each foreman every 
two weeks in order to stress safety consciousness at all levels. Safety bulletins, 
signed by the plant manager, are featured regularly. 


The safety director has noted far better compliance with safety regulations on the part 
of the workers. Largely because the small-town man, generally a former farmer or 
artisan, is better educated and takes to safety instruction more easily than many 
urban industrial workers with fixed attitudes, the response to the safety program has 


been very good in this new plant, (24-59) 
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ELECTRONIC SAFETY DEVICES. M. E. KULBERG. 
Safety Maintenance. Vol. 177, No. 1, January 1959, Pages 10-14, 


The author, Safety Engineer for the Semiconductor Division of Sylvania Electric 
Products Company, groups electronic safety devices into four main groups: (1) Ob- 
servation — devices to enable the operator to view processes that would otherwise be 
inaccessible or beyond the range of human vision; (2) Detection — devices for sensing 


the presence of various phenomena; (3) Guidance — devices for transmitting intelligence 


or information to an operator; and, (4) Control — devices for controlling processes or 
equipment. 


Within the observation group, Mr. Kulberg includes closed circuit television, the 
stroboscope (electronically controlled flashing light which makes it possible to study 
moving parts at full speed), The detection group includes flaw detectors — to identify 
possible cracks or flaws in mine walls, in crane hooks, and in machine parts — foreign 
bodies in paper, cloth, or plastics, unbalance of rotating machinery, and detection o 
fumes, flames, smoke, and the flow of liquids in pipe systems. Detection of tempera- 
tures, to guard against overheating in furnaces or ovens, is also achieved through 
electronic devices. Under the guidance group are the devices used largely in the air- 
craft field — radar, strobeacon to guide the pilot, and instrument landing systems, 
altimeters, and ground control approach systems. The control group includes press 
controls, elevator control, traffic control, and measurement of radioactivity. 


(25-59) 


MENTAL ATTITUDES AND SAFETY. KARL MENNINGER. 
Vital Speeches of the Day. Vol. 25, No. 10, March 1, 1959, Pages 311-313. 


Based on Dr. Menninger’s address before the Insurance Company of America Conference 
on Family Security, accidents are not controlled by chance. All persons have ag- 
gressive and sometimes destructive impulses and, with the right vehicle for channeling 
these impulses and at the time that they are fully aroused, can cause injuries to others. 
On the other hand, control through self-punitive measures, can lead to unhealthy emo- 
tional conditions and physical symptoms of psychosomatic origin. Statistics have dis- 
closed a very high percentage of accident cases due to provocation, frustration, or 
disappointment just before the accidents or injuries. 


‘*The great majority of accidents do not occur under ‘hard luck champion’ circum- 
stances, and the notion of accident proneness is pretty old-fashioned. The question 
is, what is your accident proneness level today? For some people do have more 
proneness than others, and all of us have more of it on one day than on another. It 
fluctuates with various factors. The resentments, the things that give rise to a 
chronic state of suppressed hostility in those people who do have a great proneness, 
usually stem from childhood ... But, even the healthy-minded person can become a 
little unhealthy-minded from all sorts of things — weariness, fatigue, a series of 
disappointments.’’ There is need for control to counteract the feeling and the thought 
that ‘‘One more thing and I'll bust or bust somebody.’’ 


(26-59) 


FOR WOMEN WORKERS — SAFETY TRAINING WITH A DIFFERENCE. 
GERTRUDE FRESE. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 4, No. 2, February 1959, Pages 22-28, 


Has industry been missing a prime opportunity in the safety training field by largely 
ignoring women employees? The author, assistant to Vice-President and General 
Manager, Long Island Area, New York Telephone Company, believes so and offers 
some concrete suggestions whereby both industry and the community at large could 
greatly benefit if more attention were so directed. Today more than 22 million women 
hold one third of all the jobs in the nation and work in practically every occupation. 
In 1950, the company found that women were responsible for 3.47 lost-time accidents 
per million hours of work, as against the men’s record of 1.25. By reorientation of the 
safety education program, this figure was changed to .4() for women and .55 for men by 
1957. 


By instilling a strong safety consciousness in the woman worker, safety can become 

a part of her behavior. She can bring an awareness of safe habits to her husband, her 
children, her home and her community. By emphasizing her role in the family, off-duty 
safety particularly, automobile accident prevention can be more successful. Organi- 
zations of employee safety committees have resulted in high participation rates by 
women employees in initiating safety practices. These results proved that women 
can be trained to become guardians of safety. They can use their influence to prevent 
accidents when made aware of the important role they can play in accident prevention 
on and off the job. 


(27-59) 
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-HUMAN RELATIONS, MOTIVATION, AND MORALE 
(including, SUPERVISION) 


HUMAN RELATIONS: WHERE DO WE STAND TODAY? THOMAS G. SPATES, 
PETER F. DRUCKER, AND CHRIS ARGYRIS. 
Management Record (Nat. Ind. Conf, Bd.). Vol. 21, No. 3, March 1959, 
Pages 78-84. 


This account presents views expressed at the 391st meeting of the National Industrial 
Conference Board. Dr. Spates, former Vice-President of General Foods Corporation, 
narrates how far we have come between the years 1918 and 1958 in regard to enlight- 
ened personnel management and maintains that we have come a long way toward self- 
expression, self-realization and self-fulfillment of individuals in industrial life. He 
feels that the debunkers of ‘thuman relations’? fail to see the larger view. Peter 
Drucker, Management Consultant, maintains that too much of personnel management is 
concerned with those in the less educated group in semi-skilled jobs — we have not 
kept pace with the changing workforce of professional and technical employees. Our 
scope has not been enlarged enough. He maintains, too, that the field of personnel 
management has not advanced much in depth since the early days of the pioneers in 
this field. The contributions of the social sciences have been meager. The task must 
be to better understand organization and to find the limits of its power. When we know 
this we shall know where human relations can be advanced by the release of man’s 
best knowledge and contributions. 


Dr. Argyris, Yale University, presents predictions of nine major shifts, and believes 
that there must be “‘interpenetrating’’ of organization and individual for an effective 
and healthy organization. The predicted shifts are well outlined. 


(28-59) 


AUTHORITARIAN MANAGEMENT: A REVIVING CONCEPT? ERWIN 
SCHOENFELD. 
Personnel. Vol. 36, No. 1, Jan.-Feb. 1959, Pages 21-24. 


In recent months there have been expressions of spokesmen in the field of manage- 
ment for a return to ‘benevolent autocracy’’ or some comparable form of management, 
for the alleged reason that employees are either unwilling or unable to participate in 
management decision-making. This leaves the executive with a dilemma when he 
seeks the answer to the question whether an organization operates more effectively 
under democratic or authoritarian management. Determining which approach is more 
effective for a particular company appears to be closely related to the specific situa- 
tion in which the company finds itself. Among the ‘situations’? may be emergencies, 
crises, the history of the company and the kind of supervision to which people have 
become accustomed, qualifications and readiness of employees to share in participative 
management, and other factors. 


The author presents a case study of two organizations which employ large staffs of 
clerical and administrative personnel. One uses the democratic approach and the other 
the authoritarian approach. Questionnaires to 100 supervisors in the two companies, in 
regard to their attitudes toward human relations, showed that both were equally aware 
of the importance of sound human relations and that in employees in the one company 
were treated with as much consideration as in the other company. The author suggests 
that authoritarianism is not necessarily incompatible with the practice of good human 
relations, or that there may be something wrong with our semantics. 


(29-59) 


THE COMPANY PERSONALITY. S. W. GELLERMAN. 
Management Review. Vol. 48, No. 3, March 1959, Pages 4-8, 69-76. 


Various influences — strong economic factors, historical development, and dominant 
individuals — tend to shape the unique personality of a company, its atmosphere, atti- 
tudes and biases, knowledges and reasoning, outlook and capacity for change. To 
analyze the company personality: (1) identify the company’s pacesetters — the men 
whose attitudes count; (2) define their goals, tactics, and blindspots; (3) define the 
economic challenges facing the company; (4) review the company’s history, particularly 
in terms of the careers of its leaders; (5) integrate the total picture — extract the com- 
mon denominators. Analysis of company personality comes into play when there is dis- 
satisfaction with the company’s demonstrated ability to meet its problems or the need 
to re-examine attitudes governing the company. The analysis effort should not assume 
that .the whole organization is ‘‘sick’’ and overlook its hidden strengths. 


Any effort to effect company personality change for the better involves, in such an 
analysis, (1) a hard look at executive selection and placement; (2) clear identification 
of attitudes before there is any planning for a management development program; 

(3) spotlighting obsolete or inefficient policies because they are associated with some 
person and therefore assuming that it is immutable; (4) determining the company’s 
tolerance for new ideas and new faces; (5) redirecting the company so that it can 
balance its strengths and weaknesses toward maximum advantage. Replacement of key 
men with other types and gradual changes through improved selection, training, and 
internal communication are suggested as ways of altering the company personality. 


(30-59) 
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THE ART OF HANDLING GRIEVANCES (PART 1). (STAFF.) 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 4, No. 3, March 1959, Pages 2-8, 


This is the first of a series of three articles from The Personnel Manager, a monthly 
supervisory-development newsletter published by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The focus is on the supervisor, who needs to ask these principal questions as he in- 

vestigates a grievance: (1) Who is involved? (2) Exactly what is the issue and is it 

covered by the contract? (3) What remedy is sought? (4) How will the settlement af- 

fect the company? Are you aware that concessions granted in the settlement become 

precedent? (5) When did the matter arise? (6) Where did it occur? and, (7) Why was 

= —ew Each of these principal questions, and the implications, is 
iscussed. 


What is required of the supervisor in probing these questions constitutes the important 
segment of this article. This is significant for it can make or break good will between 
management and labor and it can clarify a misunderstanding without involvement of 
much time and expense. It is also vital for the self-development of the supervisor. 
Among the requirements: he must be receptive to facts, regardless of their source; he 
must be logical and orderly in going about the investigation and pin down statements 
made by others; he must be objective and thorough in seeking information on both 
sides of the case, management’s and the employee’s, with the view of resolving a 
claim rather than absolving anyone — including himself; he must respect the precepts 
and machinery of grievance handling in corporate life. 


(31-59) 


HOW TO USE 5 POWERFUL MOTIVATORS THAT COST YOU NOTHING. 
JACK WOLFF. 


Management Methods. Vol. 15, No. 4, January 1959, Pages 30-32. 


The author, who served for many years with Standard Oil of California and is a manage- 
ment consultant, holds these five to be ‘‘natural motivators’’ built into every employee: 
(1) everyone wants to do the right thing — and the right thing is often resolved through 
mutual trust and confidence; (2) everyone wants to find better ways of doing things — 
the employee is responsive to change when management needs to solve a specific 
problem that concerns his work, when understanding and right attitudes are arrived at 
regarding the problem and the proposed change; (3) everyone wants to do things he can 
be proud of — the feeling of satisfaction that comes with achievement of something 
worthwhile; (4) everyone wants to belong to a group that achieves the extraordinary — 
and the quality of leadership often sparks the man and the group to such performance; 
and, (5) everyone wants to earn respect and recognition for what he is and does. 
Examples cited include experiences in the Kaiser Company, Tubize Rayon Mill, 
Hewlitt Packard Company, and other organizations. 


It should be noted that the identification of these motivators, as expressed in lay terms 
by the author, parallels much of the research findings presented in more elaborate 
psychological studies at the University of Michigan, Yale University, and other insti- 
tutions studying man — organization relationships and motivational factors. 


Mr. Wolff concludes that when you use these ‘‘five natural motivators’’ to get things 
done through people there will be results and achievement. (32-59) 


CULTURAL BARRIERS TO LEADERSHIP. W.G. DYER. 
Adult Leadership. Vol. 7, No. 7, January 1959, Pages 189-192 


As a sociologist, Dr. Dyer recounts the blocks to democratic attitudes and to equality 
of group action. The five barriers are these: (1) sex roles — the idea of traditional 
male authority and the resentment to the ideas expressed by women in group action 
tends to discount the views and contributions which the woman may make; (2) prestige 
— whether it is because of higher degree of competence, or seniority, or authority 
position on the part of some individual, other individuals with lesser attainment feel 
inadequate to talk on an equal basis and tend to withdraw from questioning, criticizing, 
or commenting in the group action; (3) formal status — occupancy of position of lesser 
authority, rank, or status tends to make the individual feel that participation must be 
restrained or else his position may be threatened because of disapproval of his views 
or action; (4) formal leadership norm — a persistent cultural norm in which the assump- 
tion is that when one has been appointed as the formal leader he therefore has greater 
insights, abilities, powers of discernment and analysis, and greater wisdom than the 
other members; and (5) prejudice. 


To overcome some of these barriers the author suggests: examination of our own be- 
havior in group action; open and frank discussion of these barriers; more informal 
relationships in showing acceptance of the person but questioning the barrier attitudes 
he displays; adopting the idea of trying out new ideas, new things, new experiences; 
and, periodic sessions of evaluation and analysis of the group and its capacity to 
overcome cultural barriers. 


(33-59) 
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RAISING EMPLOYEE PRODUCTIVITY . (BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
INC., PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM.) 
Management Review. Vol. 48, No. 2, February 1959, Pages 29-31, 


This condensation of a survey reviews the question of how can employees most 
effectively be motivated to cooperate with management’s efforts to raise productivity, 
based on responses from 114 companies. 


Human relations programs as a medium: 90 percent of the companies surveyed be- 
lieve that human relations programs do have a significant effect on productivity, 
‘‘although some of them point out that it is difficult to supply proof of this belief.’’ 
Employee benefits as a medium — less than 60 percent regard them as effective, 40 
percent do not, and the remainder are doubtful about their value. The minority argue 
that once given, a benefit is taken as a matter of course; employees tend to think of 
benefits as something to which they have a right; and, liberalized benefits can make 
an employee happier without making him more productive. Pay, supervision, and com- 
munications as media — 28 percent felt that size of paycheck is vital; 67 percent re- 
garded quality of supervision as an important factor in productivity; and, 41 percent 
believed that effectiveness of communications had much to do with productivity. About 
9 percent believed that all three are equally important. Discipline — as for disciplin- 
ary action in handling the low producer, about 50 percent of the executives indicated 
‘ves’? to this point, 33 percent ‘‘no,’’ and the remainder with a qualified ‘‘yes”’ or 
“‘no’’ depending upon the circumstances. Group approaches and incentive systems 
were favored by the majority of respondents. Other survey information is also pre- 
sented in this account. (34-59) 


THE DYNAMICS OF ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR. F. J. JASINSKI. 
Personnel. Vol. 36, No. 2, March-April 1959, Pages 60-67. 


Too often management makes the error of attempting to improve management-worker 
relationships by concentrating on one dimension or on one isolated program. Dr. 
Jasinski, associated with The Technology Project, Yale University, which has been 
undertaking intensive studies in this field, contends that the dynamics of organiza- 
tional life goes well beyond this one dimension. He advances the view that... 
‘‘actual behavior is limited by technological, organizational, and ethological factors 

. - - Technological requirements may circumscribe the degree and nature of the 
worker’s interactions with others, or of the intrinsic satisfaction he derives from his 
work . . . Organizational practices, though they may not directly involve the individual 
employee, may have an effect on the behavior of others (such as the foremen or super- 
visors) and eventually on his own... Finally, the value system or ethos of the 
organization may be such that the employee sooner or later learns which satisfactions 
he can realistically expect in his interactions with others and which ones he must 
forego.”” He notes that these three factors are interrelated in varying degrees and 
changes in one will have corresponding effects on the others. 


Recognizing and understanding what behavior is and why it got that way should bring 
management considerably nearer to the goal of what organizational behavior should be. 


The way to begin is for management to become fully aware of these three dependent 
variables in the network. 


(35-59) 


YOUR EMOTIONS CAN BE CONTAGIOUS. R. B. O’CONNOR. 
Supervisory Managemeni, Vol. 4, No. 3, March 1959, Pages 9-13, 


The Medical Director, U.S. Steel Corporation, cautions that a supervisor’s troubles 
can reflect on his subordinates’ work as well as his own. Indeed, it may impair not 
only the work of the subordinates but also their own mental health on the job. There 
is a relationship between one’s inability to handle his personal problems well and 
the impact on his subordinates. Through a series of case studies recounted in this 
article, Dr. O’Connor contends that emotions are ‘‘catching.’’ 


The effects of the contagion are evidenced in these observations; (1) emotions have 
a direct impact on production; (2) emotions are directly related to safety on the job; 
(3) the foreman has an important influence on the emotional health of his subordinates. 
**Emotional disability is just as disabling as physical disability ... The emotional 
problem may be more subtle, more difficult to identify, longer in duration, and more 
difficult to correct; but its effect on the productiveness of people in industry is 
extremely significant.”’ 


We have much to learn about people and their problems, and particularly about the 
people in industry. There is serious need for study of ways to foster mental health 
on the job. Dr. O’Connor advises that ... ‘*Foremen, working with the personnel 
department and the medical department, can do a great deal to maintain and improve 
the mental health (and thus the productiveness and safety) of their subordinates.”’ 


(36-59) 
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RECRUITMENT, INTERVIEWING, SELECTION, PLACEMENT 


THE IMPORTANCE OF RECRUITING LITERATURE. D. M. KOPKO. 
Jour. of College Placement. Vol. 19, No. 2, December 1958, Pages 57-58, 


The emphasis on many recruitment booklets falls wide of the mark, according to the 
author, Assistant Director of the Placement Service, Cornell University. The students 
about to graduate, to whom the brochures or booklets are directed, are not concerned 
with accounts of hours of work, vacation periods, medical plans, company cafeterias, 
retirement plans, social functions in the organization, and other fringe benefits. Yet, 
recruitment publications continue to devote much space to this matters. Prospective 
gtaduates are interested primarily in the kind of job the company has to offer, the 
qualifications sought in the candidate for the job, and opportunity for growth. 


Mr. Kopko contends that a well-prepared pamphlet will do a fine job if it contains the 
answers to these questions: (1) what the job is and what it entails, (2) some projected 
timetable to guide. the prospective employee as to the rate at which he can progress, if 
he performs satisfactorily on the job, (3) the facilities and other aspects of the work 
environment related to the job and its work, and (4) some expression of the company’s 
long-range objectives and plans. If the company features a training program for the 
employee’s development, it is advised that the recruitment brochure indicate its scope 
and extent so that the L pci gteonien employee can determine whether he can measure up 
to the requirements and the opportunities in the employee development program. 


(37-59) 


TURNOVER CUT ONE-THIRD BY 7-STEP PROGRAM. E.L. SHERMAN. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 37, No. 8 January 1959, Pages 296-297, 300. 


The tight labor market and high cost of replacing personnel makes a concerted effort 

to reduce turnover a requirement of effective business management. Mr. Sherman, 
Personnel Assistant for the Simpson Timber Company, Seattle, cites typical examples 
of cost elements involved in turnover and a 7-step program which was highly successful 
in reducing the turnover rate at a company where he was previously employed. A 


marked rise in turnover rate from 23% to almost 40% in two years caused management of 
this industrial firm to take positive action. 


The seven elements in this program were: (1) a weighted application blank was 
developed which gave special credit for certain traits found to be conducive to sta- 
bilized employment; (2) unfavorable working conditions were emphasized in the initial 
review; (3) all qualified applicants were given a planned tour to observe job duties; 

(4) a general foreman was asked to be present at each final interview to select the per- 
sonnel for his department; (5) all new hires were given an initial orientation explaining 
plant policies, safety rules, etc.; (6) a mid-probationary orientation was scheduled on 
company time for all new plant employees, and (7) an exit-interview program was ini- 
tiated. As a result of these efforts, annual plant personnel turnover was reduced by 


more than 30% and management felt it had obtained considerable positive control over 
this problem area. 


Any serious effort of this kind requires, in addition to these specific measures, top 
management support and a high degree of supervisory participation and line-staff 


relations. (38-59) 


SELECTION OF SUBPROFESSIONAL HOSPITAL CARE PERSONNEL. 
N. CLIFF AND OTHERS. 
Jour. of Applied Psych. Vol. 43, No. 1, February 1959. Pages 42-46. 


Since many applicants for sub-professional hospital employees are only marginally 
qualified, some means is needed to select those who are suitable for this type of work. 
Nine tests were given to 15() nursing assistants (medicine and surgery, psychiatric, 
and operating room) at two Public Health Service hospitals. These tests were titled: 
gross dexterity, background for handling nursing equipment, nursing perception, number 
checking, coding memory, verbal ability, fine dexterity, arithmetical ability, and 
ability to follow oral directions. 


Each assistant was given confidential ratings by five professional nurses. Indications 
are that for this group these tests measured a general ability rather than the specific 
abilities for which they were constructed. The test of Ability to Follow Oral Direc- 
tions is probably most appropriate both because of the satisfactory distribution of 
scores it gives with a group at this ability level and because it probably measures 
best the ability which appears to be producing the validity. On this test three-fourths 
of the low test scorers were low performers while only one-fourth were high performers. 
These figures are approximately reversed for high test scorers. It appears that use of 
this test could raise significantly the average level of performance of these employees. 


Multiple correlational analysis indicated that the increase in validity obtained from the 
use of more than one predictor is neither of statistical nor practical significance. 


(39-59) 
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SELECTION AND TURNOVER. LL. W. FERGUSON, S. R. WALLACE, JR., 


Personnel Journal. Vol. 37, No. 10, March 1959, Pages 376-378. 


In an experimental study of two districts in the insurance business, the authors report 
the findings of the experimental effort after a period of two years. The study involved 
analysis of termination rates among insurance company personnel, through a compari- 
son of the old method and the new method in selection. One group continued to use 
the old system or procedure of selection and the other was exposed to the new system. 


The old procedure consisted of the following: a preliminary interview, application 
blank, personal history (agent’s rating chart), inspection report, written contact with 
agent’s references, interview with his wife, and summary of data gathered from these 
six steps. The new procedure continued the first three steps, then added an Aptitude 
Index, personal or telephone contact with the references, a Selection Interview Blue- 
print, and a medical examination. In summary, twice as many steps were followed in 
the new procedure. 


The authors contend that the extra effort was well worth it, judging from the results. 
The findings: while the turnover rate in the district using the old selection system 
rose by 18% within the two-year period, the turnover rate in the district under the new 
system declined slightly. The results are attributed mainly to the extra effort in the 
selectivity of the personnel under the new system. 


(40-59) 


WILL ELECTRONICS MAKE PEOPLE OBSOLETE? J.D. ELLIOTT. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 4, No. 2, February 1959, Pages 29-37, 


In the long run technological improvements increase productivity, create more jobs, 
shorten working hours, and increase our standard of living. Our favorable reaction, 
however, changes rapidly when confronted with the problem at hand. That is, where 
individuals are adversely affected now, in spite of the long range benefits to society 
as a whole — such as the question: Will ‘tpush-button’’ operations put me out of work? 


The author, Director of Central Data Processing, Detroit Edison Company, lists some 
current myths regarding the increasing role of electronic brains in our economy. These 
are: (1) machines will become masters of men, (2) only a few high-priced specialists 
will be needed, (3) workers will lose their individuality in simple, repetitive jobs, and 
(4) electronics will cause wholesale layoffs. Facts are then cited to show how these 
are misconceptions and how the current worker is and will continue to be benefited 

by the application of electronics to new work situations. 


First, machines free men for creative thinking that only human minds can encompass. 
The machine will do the dull, repetitive work; the people will do the creative, higher- 
graded work. Secondly, the increased requirement on men to make these extremely com- 
plex machines do what is desired creates such jobs as analysts, programmers and 
operators. This means experienced people who can be trained on the job. Lastly, 
most peoples’ jobs will be changed to the types listed above rather than eliminated. 
The basic fact underlying these assertions is that machines (electronics, as well as 
others) need people to tell them what to do, get the work ready for them, operate them, 
and interpret the results. F (41-59) 


IMPACT OF ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING ON CLERICAL SKILLS. 
Cc. E. WEBER. 


Personnel Administration. January-February 1959. Pages 20-26. 


Office automation is supposed to raise the level of clerical skills required. This 
widely-held assumption is questioned by the author, Assistant Professor of Industry, 
University of Pittsburg, by analyzing actual results of electronic data processing in- 
stallation in a metal fabricating plant and a basic steel works. In both instances, an 
interesting dichotomy developed between technical personnel (analysts and program- 
mers) needed to design and install the new system and the clerical workers who are the 
actual operators. of the systems and procedures. The former class were either upgraded 
from the existing technical staff or brought in to meet the new need. The latter class, 
however, is in a more questionable status. The cases presented in this paper suggest 
that EDP may have an adverse influence on the composition of clerical skills. 


In the metal fabricating plant, an analysis of clerical workers by job grade was made 
in the inventory control, tabulating, and computing departments — all directly affected 
by the machine installation. While individual differences occurred in each area, the 
following common denominators were noted: (1) an over-all decrease in clerical per- 
sonnel, (2) greater decrease in the higher clerical job grades, and (3) compression of 
the clerical job structure such as downgrading the top grades and upgrading the lowest 
levels. The same essential characteristics were seen in the survey of the steel works 
in the Tabulating and Cost Accounting Departments. This evidence is too limited to 
permit firm conclusions, but it does suggest that the general optimism may not be 


warranted, (42-59) 
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COLLEGE RECRUITMENT IN 1959. STEPHEN HABBE. 
Management Record (Nat. Ind. Conf. Bd.) Vol. 21, No. 1, January 1959, 
Pages 6-9. 


The account summarizes the highlights of the most recent survey in the series con- 
ducted annually by Dr. Frank S. Endicott of Northwestern University. Among the high- 
lights for 1959: (1) demand for college graduates will rise, as evidenced in the 
majority of the 205 companies indicating enlarged recruitment quotas set for 1959; 

(2) starting salaries will be higher than 1958 by a few dollars per month ($5 to $8) for 
atl types of graduates; (3) there will be more recruitment of women graduates, mostly 
in general business and secretarial but with considerable increase in the sciences, 
market research, and engineering; (4) there will be a strong preference for recruitment 
of, graduates with particular technical skills; (5) a shortage of new engineers is pre- 
dicted, on the basis of a 7.6 percent decline in enrollment; (6) salaries of college 
graduates after five years or more show only slight increases over the current begin- 
ning rate; (7) among the reasons given for not hiring graduates are these: poor person- 
ality, lack of poise, poor presentation of himself, lack of self-confidence — these 
account for the largest percentage; poor scholastic attainment follows next. 


Companies indicated the key questions which they have found to be most helpful in 
forming an evaluation of the prospective college graduates, and these are listed in the 


article. As in the past, valuable statistics, tables, and comparisons with the previous 
year are included. 


(43—59) 


A HOSPITAL CAREERS RECRUITMENT PROGRAM. CHARLES M. SMITH. 
Hospital Management. Vol. 87, No. 1, January 1959, Pages 46°49. 


Beginning with a well selected Committee on Hospital Careers and liaison with school 
officials in two counties, the Community Hospital of Geneva, Iilinois launched a suc- 
cessful recruitment program. The active exchange of views and plans between the 
Committee, the hospital medical staff, administration, and nursing department set the 
stage for goals. From the outset the school authorities showed strong interest in 
hospital personnel requirements and the job opportunities for youth. 


Featuring as many as fifteen different kinds of career opportunities in hospital organi- 
zation, the officials set up exhibits and made presentations in the ‘‘Hospital Careers 
Convention’’ which was formulated out of these plans. Each exhibit was manned by a 
qualified specialist in the specific career field. Live demonstrations such as blood 
typing and use of muscle stimulator were conducted. Literature, films, speakers, and 
counseling sessions were utilized, in addition to the exhibits. Students and their 
parents were invited to tour the hospital after the convention. The guidance counselors 
were fortified with the necessary resources and leads to available specialists in 
various phases of hospital management. A scholarship program was formed as a result 
of this project. 


Some 3,500 students were reached in this recruitment program, and the goal is to sus- 
tain their interest in successive years. 


(44—59) 


TURNOVER: IT COSTS MORE THAN YOU THINK. F. J. GAUDET. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 4, No. 1, January 1959, Pages 11-16. 


Few people realize how great labor turnover costs can be. The author quotes an 
estimate concluded from a survey of labor turnover costs in hospitals: ‘‘We can 
approximate labor-turnover costs as the hourly pay rate multiplied by 500,’’ Although 
this may sound incredible, it is the consideration of all factors that make turnover 
expensive. Dr. Gaudet, Professor of Psychology and Director of the Laboratory of 
Psychological Services at Stevens Institute of Technology, categorizes the basic 
turnover costs under the six broad headings of: (1) recruitment, (2) selecting and 
hiring, (3) indoctrination and training costs, (4) on-the-job costs, (5) separation costs, 
and (6G) intangible costs. 


Each of the above headings is analyzed into specific costs that must be considered 

in truly evaluating the turnover expense of a company. Advertising fees which vary 
according to the job and availability of qualified candidates), application letters and 
blanks, references, credit investigations and the like are listed as typical administra- 
tive expenses involved. Personnel costs are factored in under such items as inter- 
views (both entrance and exit), medical examinations, psychological testing, and _ 
indoctrination and training programs. Perhaps most striking is the production-affecting 
aspect of on-the-job costs. Here, the impact is felt in increased supervision needs, 
higher maintenance, closer inspection, and poor equipment utilization. The danger lies s 
not in overemphasizing but in underestimating turnover costs. .. 


(45-59) 
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SALARY AND WAGE ADMINISTRATION, AND, LABOR RELATIONS 
(including, JOB ANALYSIS AND JOB EVALUATION) 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING WITH PUBLIC EMPLOYEES. R. A. SILVER. 
Personnel Administration. January-February 1959, _ Pages 27-34, 


Should public employees have the same collective bargaining rights as private em- 
ployees? By citing applicable court decisions and federal, state and local laws, the 
Director, Personnel Service, Department of Insurance, Veterans Administration, ana- 
lyzes the issue in its current state. The relatively low union membership of public 
employees is attributed to: (1) unions being held incompatible with public employ- 
ment, (2) limitations placed on union negotiation, and (3) the right to strike prohibited, 
In spite of this, some achievements have been made in extending union rights among 
public employees. 


State legislatures, such as in Washington, North Dakota, and Ohio, have passed laws 
allowing unions among their public employees. Here again, the primary effects were 
upon public-owned enterprises as ferrying system, street railways, and related activi- 
ties. The only applicable federal legislation, the Lloyd-LaFollette Act of 1912, 
leaves wide freedom of operation for union negotiations. The present administration 
has presently under study the issuance of an Executive Order which will require a 
more positive recognition of federal employee unions by government agencies. 


The past few years can be termed a transitional period in labor relations in goverr 
ment. The right of public employees to organize, choose representatives, and affiliate 
with other organizations within and outside their own public agency is now generally 
recognized, except in some cases of policemen, firemen, and guards. Further, collec- 
tive bargaining and negotiations between public agencies and public employees are 
considered permissable in order to promote orderly administration of government work. 


(46-59) 


HERE COMES THE UNION DRIVE ON OFFICE WORKERS. (STAFF.) 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 47, No. 2, February 1959. Pages 66-75. 


Of the 16,000,000 white-collar employees who are considered potential union members, 
only some 3,000,000 hold union cards today. The volume of white-collar workers in 


the economy is growing rapidly and constitute now the majority of persons in the 
nation’s labor force. 


In this extensive study there is examined the objectives of present union leadership 
to organize this potentially rich source of some 13,000,000 white-collar workers, the 
various areas involved, and the techniques employed by the AFL-CIO organizers in 
this drive, Employers are also actively engaged in research of another kind — to 
determine why office employees join unions and what can be done to satisfy their 
needs so that they will not find it necessary to join unions. ‘‘It is considered a mis- 
take, however,’’ state the authors, ‘‘to make heading off unionization the only reason 
for trying to solve personnel problems in the office.’? Employers need to take a more 
positive and constructive approach to the larger problems involved. 


It is suggested that there be sustained attention given to better selection and place- 
ment methods, improved relations between workers and supervisors in the office en- 
vironment, sound personnel policies which are fairly administered, a sound salary 
administration program and benefit plans, improved physical conditions in the work 
environment, and effective training and development of employees so that they may be 
qualified as opportunities for positions of higher or more diversified responsibilities 
arise. This tug-of-war is sure to continue in intensity for the next span of years. 


(47-59) 


THE DIMENSIONALITY OF UNION-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS AT THE LOCAL 
LEVEL. R.STAGNER AND OTHERS. 
Jour. of Applied Psych. Vol. 43, No. 1, February 1959. Pages 1-7. 


This article reports the result of a factor analysis of data obtained from 41 establish- 
ments located in three Illinois communities, ranging in size from 73 to 2,100 hourly 
employees, including utilities, service and manufacturing enterprises. Date were col- 
lected by interviews with the two top union and the two top management men in each 
establishment. The 35 variables involved (list of which is included in the article) 
were analyzed, with the following ten factors suggested as relatively independent 
underlying dimensions of these local union-management relationships, 


(1) Management satisfaction, (2) local settlement of disputes, (3) union satisfaction 
with relations, (4) union achievement, (5) bargaining style, (6) skill of work force, 
(7) union satisfaction with achievement, (8) size, (9) legalism, and (10) effective 
grievance handling — each of these factors is discussed and some interrelations and 
interpretations are suggested. 


The major purpose of the article was to apply the factor-analytic method to the same 
data used in a typological investigation and examine the results. It is indicated that 
each method ‘increases the amount of information above that derived from a uni- 
variate analysis . . . Multivariate analysis is judged superior to univariate analysis for 
this kind of study, but it is not feasible to state that typological or factorial technique 
is definitely superior . . . It seems possible that both techniques could profitably be 
utilized in a single research design,’’ (48-59) 
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CONTRACTS FOR AMERICANS WORKING ABROAD. DORIS M. THOMPSON. 
Management Record (Nat. Ind. Conf. Bd.). Vol. 20, No. 12, December 1958. 
Pages 415-418. 


The National Industrial Conference Board surveyed 18 companies, well established in 
overseas operations, to determine their practices concerning two main questions: 
When are employment contracts or agreements necessary? What should they contain? 
The survey disclosed that ten (10) companies did not have contracts, eight (8) had 
some kind of written agreement, the agreement is often only an informal letter type of 
document with no legal significance, and when contracts are used they are generally 
limited either in designation (e.g., for executive personnel only) or to cover special 
items. The reason contracts are not used, as evidenced in the responses of the com 
panies, is that they are not realistic either in desire to bind an employee or in having 
to keep a non-productive employee. 


Where employment contracts are used, generally the contract agreement is between the 
individual and the foreign affiliate of the U.S. parent company. The contract is usually 
tailored to meet conditions in specific areas. In general, a contract will include de- 
tails of compensation, safeguards against the employee’s accepting employment with 
another firm in the foreign area, terms of transportation, home-leave provisions, and 
arrangements for living quarters. An example of a sample contract is included in the 
article. Other kinds of signed documents, as ‘tagreements,’’ include the following: 

(1) letter of understanding, (2) letter of agreement, (3) a contract letter, and (4) a 
policy letter. Each of these is defined and explained, and in some instances extracts 
are taken from the responses of the cooperating companies in this survey. (49-59) 


PLANNING YOUR INSURANCE PROGRAM. HERMAN HARROW. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 37, No. 9, February 1959. Pages 337-339. 


The cost of various ‘fringe benefits,’? including insurance premiums, runs into sub- 
stantial sums in the course of a year. The author, Personnel Assistant for the Hooker 
Chemical Company, Niagara Falls, New York, suggests ways to reduce costs, simpli- 
fy the handling of the program, and have it better understood and more appreciated 

by the employees. 


Seven principles are listed that should be included in planning of benefits which are 
covered by insurance payments. There are: (1) where possible, have one insurance 
carrier provide the various coverages, (2) combine the coverages for dividend and 

commission purposes, (3) make the coverages simple and easy to understand, (4) the 
employees should participate in the cost of the program, (5) for wage make-up plans, 
benefits should not approach normal wages, (6) employees should be reminded fre- 

quently of their coverages, and (7) identify your company with the benefits received. 


The author believes that keeping these principles in mind when additions or renego- 
tiations are contemplated may result in lower costs, more employee awareness of their 
benefits and, certainly, a sounder program. Data are cited to illustrate costs involved 
in implementing these suggestions. Note is made of the differing bases for insurance 
plans, with attention to such special factors as contributory and non-contributory 
coverage, retirement annuity plans, and adding coverages. 


(50-59) 


INVESTIGATION OF ‘*‘POINT’’ JOB EVALUATION SYSTEMS. 
R 


Jour. of Applied Psych. Vol. 42, No. 6, December 1958, Pages 357-361. 


This study was undertaken by Prudential Insurance Company to determine the extent 
to which the forcing of job ratings could influence results to be obtained from statis- 
tical investigations of point job evaluation systems. By ‘forcing’? is meant a con- 
scious desire to produce a particular evaluation for a reason. A sample of jobs was 
first evaluated under conditions designed to greatly reduce the possibility of forcing. 
Then the ratings of the same jobs were ‘‘forced’’ to pre-determined standards. For the 
82 jobs evaluated a new job evaluation system was developed, consisting of 17 job 
characteristics or requirements with five grades for each. Three experienced company 
evaluators then rated the jobs under both forced and unforced conditions, 


Five factors were discovered: over-all value, supervision, physical components, in- 
dependent action, and confidential nature. Contrary to expectations, forced as well 
as unforced evaluations yielded factor structures which were similar to those found in 
the majority of previous studies; that is, the one principal factor of over-all value 
showed high loadings on nearly all job requirements and explained nearly all the 
variance of job level. Forcing also changed the job level variance explained by some 
of the factors which emerged. Forcing is different from ‘thalo’’ in that in the case of 
‘thalo’’ the rater is presumably unaware of the influence that his over-all impression 
of job worth is having on his evaluations. 


(51-59) 
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TESTS AND TESTING 


(see also — Recruitment, Interviewing, Selection, Placement) 


WHAT IS “OBJECTIVE” IN ‘OBJECTIVE PERSONALITY TESTS’’? 
R. B. CATTELL. 
Jour. of Counseling Psychology. Vol. 5, No. 4, Winter 1958. Pages 285-289, 


The sense in which ‘‘objective’’ is used has two meanings in the context of this 
article: (1) the establishment of some sort of scoring device which will result in ali 
psychometrists obtaining the same score for a test; and (2) in addition to the above 
definition, the subject is unable to fake the response or distort it to fit his subjective 
desires for a particular kind of ‘tgood’’ or ‘tbad’’ score. The second meaning is thus 
a more precise and restrictive one. 


There are three, and only three, fundamental sources from which data may be obtained 
and measured on personality: (1) Observations of an individual’s behavior made in the 
natural setting and which do not in any way affect the behavior; (2) Observations which 
come to the measurer in terms of introspective, verbal, self-statements or evaluations 
— these are typically opinion surveys, questionnaires, personality inventories, con- 
sultation; (3) Observations made as a result of analysis of performance on a miniature 
Situation, which is termed a test. 


The author gives three essentially independent dimensions of test description, and 
suggests that tests may be classified in terms of these dimensions for more precise 
descriptions. (1) Objective versus Self-Appraising (‘*This defines the kind of 
stimulus-response situation, and instruction, given to the subject, in terms of the 
degree of his ignorance of the behavior upon which he will actually be scored.’’); 

(2) Selective versus Inventive; (3) Conspective versus Rative. (52-59) 


JOB CONTENT AND WORKERS’ OPINIONS. J. E. KENNEDY ANDH. E. O’NEILL. 
Jour. of Applied Psych Vol. 42, No. 6, December 1958, Pages 372-375. 


A 7l-item questionnaire of workers’ opinions toward their supervisor and the general 
work situation was administered to 595 hourly operators in four production departments 
of General Motors Institute. In two of these departments workers were performing on 
two types of jobs of clearly different content. In the other two departments workers 
were also performing on these two types of jobs, but the content of one of the jobs 
recently had been modified. This combination of circumstances permitted exploring 
the relationship between job content and workers’ opinions. In all four departments 
there was a sharp cleavage between the amount of decision making and power exer- 
cised by salaried members of management compared to the hourly workers. 


Assembly operators performing highly routine and repetitive tasks held no less favor- 
able opinions toward their supervisors and to the work situation than did utility men 
performing a wide variety of these routine tasks. The instrument used to survey these 
opinions was seen to be sensitive enough to show differences between assembly opera- 
tors and utility men when utility men were singled out by management for special 
treatment and had their job duties further expanded. If job content is a factor in 
determining how favorably workers view their supervisor and their work situation, the 
difference in content apparently must be along more fundamental dimensions than 

those observed in this study. 


(53-59) 


MATCHING INDICES FOR USE IN FORCED-CHOICE SCALE CONSTRUCTION. 
R. F. MORRISON AND H. MAHER. 
Jour. of Applied Psych. Vol. 42, No. 6, December 1958, Pages 399-403. 


The problem investigated concerns various methods of equating statements for ap- 
pearance. If items have several appearances, the problem of matching may be so great 
as to make forced-choice test construction extremely difficult. A study was made of 
12 appearance scales for possible use in forced-choice scale construction. Both 
interviews and a review of the literature were sources of the scales. The interviews 
were conducted with fraternity men who were asked what criteria they had used in at- 
tempting to ‘‘beat’’ a forced-choice test set up supposedly to screen fraternity 
applicants. 


Five factors were extracted from these data: Social Desirability, Universal Behavior, 
Undesirable Activity, Breadth of Coverage, and Nonvalid Preference. The factor of 
Social Desirability, a general factor, accounted for more variance than the combined 
total of the cher four factors. This finding of a general factor, supported by previous 
studies, brings an element of economy to forced-choice scale construction tending to 
support the pairing of items on only one appearance index. Because of its high load- 
ing, the most commonly used index (Preference) seems to be justified in its usage. 


Above all, the major finding of this study, e.g., the general factor, would indicate that 
forced-choice scale construction can remain a relatively simple procedure. Thus, 
items may be matched on a social desirability index with some assurance that many 
other appearances will not also require equating. (54-59) 
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COMMUNICATION 


ATTITUDES BLOCK COMMUNICATIONS. LESTER TARNOPOL. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 37, No. 9, February 1959, Pages 325-328. 


Skill in communicating is recognized as one of the most important aspects of execu- 
tive ability. In this fifth in a series of articles, based primarily upon a five-year 
program of research and training in a California public utility, the author analyzes the 
role of our ‘‘frame of reference”’ in the communications process. If the way of thinking 
and looking at things of the listener is different from that of the speaker, different 
meanings will come from the some communication. This article reports significant dif- 
ferences in attitudes at different organizational levels, and what can be done about 
them by a feedback process. 


Several methods were used to investigate the attitudinal differences between the upper 
and lower levels of the management team in the public utility. The management group 
was divided into three groups — top level administrators, intermediate supervisors, and 
first-level foremen. The greatest attitudinal disparity existed between top-management 
and the foremen, with the intermediate supervisors between these extremes but closer 
to the top level group. 


Reducing communications barriers stemming from divergent frames of reference requires 
management to become more keenly aware of its employees’ desires and to change 
some supervisory attitudes. A long-term feedback process and training in non-direc- 
tive counseling, discussed in previous articles in this series, were used successfully 
to break down such communications barriers and thus achieve improvement in morale 
and supervision. (55-59) 


THE ORGANIZATION AND ITS COMMUNICATIONS PROBLEM. JAY M. JACKSON. 
Advanced Management. Vol. 23, No. 2, February 1959, Pages 17-20, 


This article first discusses the following organizational characteristics which create 
communication problems: (1) Organizations are systems of overlapping and inter- 
dependent groups; (2) each subgroup demands allegiance from its members; (3) the 
groups often represent different subcultures; and, (4) organizations structure people 
into different systems of relationships. Among key problems encountered are those 
which relate to climate of trust, creating interdependence among persons, distributing 
rewards fairly, and understanding the social structure of the organization. In pursuing 
work goals, people have forces acting upon them to communicate with those who will 
help them achieve their aims, and forces against communicating with those who will 
not assist or may retard their accomplishment. 


People have powerful forces acting upon them to direct their communication toward 
those who can make them feel more secure and gratify their needs, and away from 
those who threaten them, make them feel anxious, and generally provide unrewarding 
experiences. Persons in an organization are always communicating as if they were 
trying to improve their position. 


What are the consequences of communication? The effect of any particular communi- 
cation will depend largely upon the prior feelings and attitudes that the parties con- 
cerned have towards one another and the existing expectations and motives of the com- 
municating persons. The effect of a superior’s communication with a subordinate will 
depend upon the relationship between, how adequately this relationship satisfies the 
subordinate’s needs, and the amount of support the subordinate receives. (56-59 


RECONCILING CONFLICTING RESULTS DERIVED FROM EXPERIMENTAL AND 
SURVEY STUDIES OF ATTITUDE CHANGE. C. 1. HOVLAND. 
The American Psychologist. Vol. 14, No. 1, January 1959, Pages 8-17. 


Some of the reasons why different results are obtained on attitude changes studies, 
depending on whether the experimental method or the survey method is used, are 
given by the author. (1) Difference in research design; (2) the audience in an experi- 
ment is fully exposed to the communication, whereas the survey audience is limited to 
those who expose themselves voluntarily, thus creating a pre-selected audience; _ 
(3) the time interval between exposure to the communication and when the change is 
measured; (4) differences in evaluating an entire program of communication versus a 
selected portion; (5) peculiar characteristics of many experiments which mav be 
attributed to the existence of a ‘classroom situation.”’ 


Continued — (6) Persons who strongly agree or disagree in the beginning have less 
room for attitude changes than persons who are nearer the middle of the continuum; 
(7) tendency to evaluate the communicator in terms of one’s own opinion; (8) distor- 
tion of what is said by the communicator; (9) differences in the importance of primacy 
in attitude changes, accurding to survey results versus experimental results; (10) the 
setting in which the communication is received. 


The author concludes that ‘tno contradiction has been established between the data 
provided by experimental and correlational studies. Instead it appears that the seem- 
ing divergence can be satisfactorily accounted for on the basis of a different definition 
of the situation . . . and differences in the type of communicator, audience, and kind 


of issue utilized.’’ (57-59) 
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WHY WE ARE MISUNDERSTOOD. MICHAEL G. BLANSFIELD. 
Office Executive. Vol. 34, No. 1, January 1959. Pages 20-21, 


In their supervisory relationships managers are often misunderstood, because they 
take communications too much for granted, according to the author. It is his conten- 
tion that failure or distortion in communication comes about because (1) facts are 
elusive, (2) facts are of a changeable nature, and, (3) a fact is often a personal 
matter. 


There are three major components of our attitudinal system regarding facts: (1) our 
self-concept, (2) our value system, and (3) our expectations. 


To avoid any blocks or distortions in the communication process, due to the nature of 
facts or to components of the attitudinal system towards facts, the author lists ten 
steps to follow: (1) Remember that facts are generally a matter of social agreement, 
not absolutes; (2) discuss with a person — remember you are dealing with individuals, 
not types; (3) avoid pre-judging; (4) use common terms, not elaborate words; (5) choose 
an appropriate medium; (6) whenthings become too emotional, stop trying to com- 
municate; (7) keep noise to a minimum; (8) if the other person says something you 
don’t understand, ask him to explain; (9) if you doubt whether the other person under- 
stands you, ask him to repeat what you have said; and, (10) note what your listener 

is reacting to. 


(58-59) 


THIS WAY TO BETTER CONFERENCES. W.M. SATTLER. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 37, No. 9, February 1959, Pages 334-336. 


Some conferences are stimulating and valuable while others seem to result in waste 
of time. Granted that there is a real reason for the conference in the first place, the 
leader makes most of the difference in the satisfaction of the participants and what is 
learned. The author, a professor of speech at the University of Michigan, lists 
several suggestions on ways to improve conference leadership. 


Dr. Sattler first considers the ‘tclosely-shaped’’ conference. Here, the conference 
leader attempts to elicit principles and facts from the group, but if he is unable to do 
so he presents them himself. Use of the blackboard or flip chart to state conference 
objectives, combination of lecturing with discussion, and frequent summaries by the 
leader are several techniques cited to maintain control and direct the progress of such 
conferences. Decision-making conferences are then discussed with emphasis on 
necessary skills by the leader here to encourage free participation by the members. 
Three principles listed to accomplish this common attack on the problem are: (1) don’t 
keep the group in the dark, (2) help them see the problem as a whole, and (3) the con- 
ference leader must communicate effectively. Paraphrasing a contribution or summariz- 
ing a series of contributions are used by the leader to assure that major points are 
understood by all the members. 


The author concludes that study and practice of these suggestions will aid conference 
leaders. They will find greater personal involvement of the group members in what is 
being discussed, and consequently the conference will be more meaningful to all 


concerned. (59-59) 


THESE METHODS STRENGTHEN GROUP LEADERSHIP. J. G. MASON. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 47, No. 2, February 1959, Pages 80-84, 


The author advises that knowledge of some of the practices of group dynamics could 
assist a conference leader in getting through and maintaining control of a group. 
Among the types which the conference leader is apt to encounter are these, for 
example: the power jockey, seeking to build his own personal prestige; the loyal out- 
sider, whose loyalties are divided; the deflator, who usually expends his effort on 
attacking others; the all-wise, with a mind closed to any viewpoint but his own; and, : 
the withholder, who for one reason or another just doesn’t participate. When a group is 
constituted, a group personality emerges which as a whole would appear to be a conr- 
posite of all the individual personality forces moving in their separate directions. 


The techniques that can be effectively employed in leading a conference group are the 
following: study grouping, where each member is made to participate in the discussion 
in turn; buzz sessions, in which the group is subdivided-for separate discussion of 
the problems and in which one individual later reports the views of his sub-group; 
brain-storming, in which there is rapid presentation of any kind of positive solutions 
to a problem and then later examined more carefully; slip technique, where group 
members express on slips of paper their selections or views and the leader assembles 
these for discussion and evaluation; and, graphic aids to increase understanding. The 
author counsels that no gimmicks or techniques can replace the importance of genuine 
understanding between leader and group. 


(60-59) 
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HOW TO KEEP A SUGGESTION PLAN SUCCESSFUL. J. R.O’MEARA. 
Management Record (Nat. Ind. Conf. Bd). Vol. 21, No. 2, February 1959, 
Pages 42-45. 


Responses to a National Industrial Conference Board querie, a number of firms ‘'that 
were satisfied with their suggestion plans’’ noted what it takes in order to get a plan 
going successfully. The requirements are listed as these: (1) full and continued 
support of top management; (2) clear-cut assignment of responsibility for administra- 
tion of the plan; (3) indoctrination of each member of management in regard to his part 
or role in the plan and procedures; (4) adequate schedule of awards; (5) detailed 
determination of eligibility; (6) company-wide coordination of the plan; (7) skillfully 
designed forms; (8) employee understanding of the plan; (9) prompt and competent 
processing of suggestions; (10) prompt and complete replies to suggestions not adopted 
or not given awards; (11) publicity appropriate to the plan; and (12) adequate perma- 
nent records of suggestions. It is noted in the aggregate responses that ... ‘‘The 
most difficult requirement lies ahead (after the plan has been launched): the plan has 
to be kept going long enough to at least pay for itself .. . Many a plan that blazed 
off like a rocket fizzled long before it had justified the investment of time and money 
that went into its installation.’? This may be due to indifference on the part of 
employees or because of management’s attitudes toward the plan. 


The article discusses in detail such aspects as seasonal contests, annual prizes, 
consolation payments, awards for many suggestions, boosting regular awards, the 
suggestion box, and increasing awards to cover the tax. Reference is made to the 
plans of Eastman Kodak, Westinghouse, General Electric, National Cash Register, 
Eli Lilly, and others. (61-59) 


THE HOUSE ORGAN EDITOR COMES OF AGE. _R. J. JANDOLI. 
Jour. of College Placement. Vol. 19, No. 2, December 1958, Pages 21,116-120. 


House organs published in industrial and business organizations are gaining in im- 
portance as devices used to influence sales, promote public relations, and cultivate 
sound management-employee attitudes. Dr. Jandoli, Chairman of the Department of 
Journalism, St. Bonaventure University, examined some 4,000 house organs and found 
this medium to be ‘‘a growing and fast-changing field offering great potential as a 
source of employment for journalists and non-technical college majors.’’ 


Estimated to involve expenditures of more than $1 billion, the field numbers about 
8,000 publications and a circulation of about 160,000,000 readers. Some 15,000 per 
sons are engaged in the editorial and production phases of house organs, and the 
staffing is on the increase. Standards of writing and editorship have been raised and 
the personnel associated with house organs are increasingly in the college-graduate 
group — and one in every eight possesses a graduate degree. 


Improved quality and usefulness of these products in industrial journalism has given 
rise to opportunity in this field as a career which may even offer opportunities to ad- 
vance into the management levels in business and industry. The position responsi- 
bilities of those affiliated with the house organ generally include additional duties in 
public relations, personnel, advertising, or employee relations work. Survey of sala- 
ries of the personnel indicate an average of more than $500 a month, and it was not 
unusual to find editors in the $15,000 a year group. The higher salaries are found in 
the communications, transportation, and public utilities fields. (62-59) 


HELP YOUR MESSAGE GET THROUGH. B. BALINSKY AND RUTH BURGER. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 47, No. 3, March 1959, Pages 62-69. 


Knowing why communication can fail is a major step toward making it work. There 
are various barriers which affect your communication or message from getting through. 
The authors consider seven barriers: (1) the person involved or interviewed, (2) the 
interviewer — you, (3) the situation, (4) personality — your attitudes, beliefs, tone, 
approach, (5) language, (6) prejudice, and (7) impatience. By means of a well- 
selected, lively case study featured in the article the points are well developed. 


You, as the barrier, may grow out of the way in which you are reputed to give orders, 
make judgments, reach decisions, and allow men to express their viewpoints, You 
have to counter these, if you are to get through communication-wise. The situation 
as a barrier, of course, depends upon what is involved at the time, whether you are 
discussing the matter with a newcomer or one of the trusted ‘‘old-timers,’’ and the 
pleasant or unpleasant message you have to deliver. Keep within the range of every- 
day conversational vocabulary and use and clarify terms or meanings so that they will 
not be misunderstood, if you are to overcome the language barrier. Make every effort 
to guard against the prejudices, first impressions, or assumptions concerning the 
applicant, employee, or other person being interviewed. Finally, a good listener show 
interest and attention before he forms opinions and reaches decisions, he balances 
statements and views expressed, and he ‘“‘listens out’’ the man and what he has to say 
— all this requires patience and self-control, Impatience leads to only partial rather 
than full communication. 

(63-59) 
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EMOTIONAL ASPECTS OF TRAINING DISCUSSION LEADERS. JOHN QUINN. 
Personnel. Vol. 36, No. 2, March-April 1959, Pages 68-77. 
Communication effectiveness of the prospective discussion leader is often impaired 
because of two main emotional blocks — being (1) too self-conscious, and (2) too 
dependent. Either or both may be due to a highly structured organizational environ- 
ment in which one has had to live and the worry about exposing weaknesses that may 
affect them in their regular jobs. Self-consciousness must be overcome if he is to 
break away from focus and attention entirely on himself and to concentrate on com- 
munication with and within his group. The remedy, states the author, is to provide 
him with opportunities to alter his focus away from himself and on the group. As for 
the feeling of dependency, this is more subtle; it is exhibited in the man’s deep- 
seated desire to be told precisely what to do and how to do it — and with an unwilling- 
ness to fend for himself, He runs the risk of either extreme — either complete loss of 
control of his group, or complete domination of it because of the lack of flexibility. 
The training program should provide planned experiences which will enable him, 


gradually, to become more flexible, exercise his own timing and judgment, and use his 
own initiative in practice group sessions. 


The author suggests four phases to enable trainees to overcome these emotional dif- 
ficulties: (1) creating a free atmosphere so that they can verbalize just what they are 
afraid of; (2) through analysis and discussion with them, try to provide solutions; 

(3) enable each trainee to select one of his problems for his first practice topic, then 


on to others; (4) a critique after each session where the leader and group analyze what 
happened and why. (64-59) 


WHY CAN’T PEOPLE GET THINGS STRAIGHT?  F. J. GAUDET. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 4, No. 3, March 1959, Pages 20-26. 


Various psychological factors impede getting things straight. Selective attention, for 
example, is one such factor — people see or hear what they want to see or hear, and 
this is determined by their needs, interests, desires. Or, this leads to inattention — 
we don’t see or hear certain messages that we don’t want to see and hear. The same 
applies to another factor described as selective memory. This implies the conscious 
or subconscious tendency to be selective in either remembering or forgetting certain 
experiences and judging a situation on the basis of this influence. It is a kind of 
psychological defensiveness. Expectancy, too, is a vital psychological factor. We 
respond to communications on the basis of some expectancy. Communications are 
interpreted, quite often, on expectancy of the reader or listener. 


Dr. Gaudet carries these into the actual arena of day-to-day behavioral problems on the 
job. He cites the application of these factors in brief case studies involving dis- 


ciplinary problems, investigation of possible violation of rules, turnover of personnel, 
interviewing people, conducting appraisals, and other situations. 


Seeing things in terms of expectation, particularly, is a significant psychological 
factor in the matter of resistance to change. In light of their own needs and satisfac- 
tions employees will expect the proposed change to enlarge or increase his satisfac- 
tions, and he anticipates that this will happen. When he learns that management 
‘sees’? it differently and the proposed change may or may not benefit him, he reacts 
with suspicion, questions the motives of management, and resists the change. 


(65-59) 


THE EXECUTIVE INTERVIEW: POINTERS ON THE ART OF ASKING QUESTIONS. 
RUTH BURGER. 


Management Review. Vol. 48, No. 3, Manch 1959, Pages 18-25. 


In order to conduct the interview at a point somewhere between the two extremes of 
direct interrogation and casual talking, the interviewer must establish and main- 

tain rapport and keep a feeling of mutual respect between himself and the interviewee. 
Skillful questioning tends to guide the direction of the interview, encourages participa- 
tion, uncovers information needed in order to reach a decision, opens areas for discus- 


sion which will enable the person to understand himself better, and establish an 
atmosphere of cooperation. 


Among the strategies recommended in the art of questioning in interviewing execu- 
tives: (1) begin with questions of general nature and work up to the more specific; 
(2) to avoid the stereotype of the interview expecting stock questions and giving 
stock answers, use transition in the questioning — move about to other topics and 
come back again, if necessary; (3) avoid the danger of the leading question and the 
loaded question; once the interviewer tips his hand about his personal preferences, 
he is inviting the interviewee to conceal any differences of opinion; (4) avoid the 
tendency of dead-end questions which elicit only a simple yes or no — questions 
should be such as to open the way to further discussion or more information; (5) use of 
the disarming or straightforward question will generally require the interviewee to 
admit an error in judgment, or some failure in his performance, or readily discuss a 
matter which was earlier thought to be too delicate — it improves the subsequent give- 
and-take between the two. The non-directive interview, the exercise of firmness, and 
length of the interview are also discussed in this article. (66—59) 
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MERIT RATING, PERSONNEL EVALUATION, COUNSELING 


APPRAISAL IN ACTION. J. F. TRIPICIAN. 
Personnel. Vol. 36, No. 1, March-April 1959, Pages 24-31. 


A behind-the-scenes account of the appraisal program in The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company is presented by the company’s Manager of Salary Administration. After a 
very exhaustive study of many appraisal programs of organizations in various indus- 
tries, Pennsylvania Railroad Company established in 1956 its own supervisor ap- 
praisal program which carries these features: (1) built around actual duties of the 
individual supervisor’s job description and concerned with assessing the whole per- 
formance and not just segments or factors; (2) both appraiser and the appraised 
together review analytically the subordinate’s performance, discuss various points, 
exchange views, and wind up with counsel and advice; (3) in addition to the above, 
there is also a rating of some ten principal personal qualifications; (4) if an appraisal 
is judged as either too severe or too lenient by the appraising officer’s superiors at 


regional or system headquarters, a review committee may be formed to restudy the 
evaluation. 


Mr. Tripician presents very comprehensively the goals of PRR’s appraisal system, the 
results to date, and the identification of more than twenty training needs derived from 
the appraisal program. Even within the short period since it was launched the pro- 
gram has enabled the company to identify promising and promotable supervisors who 
might have been overlooked prior to this system. Moreover, each appraiser is forced 


now to appraise his own performance in judging the relationship between himself and 
his subordinates. 
(67-59) 


beers APPRAISAL THE BEST WAY TO EVALUATE TOP EXECUTIVES? 


Personnel Administration. Vol. 22, No, 2, March-April 1959, Pages 30-32, 


Expressing viewpoints on this question are W, R. Shoemaker, associated with Chrysler 
Corporation branch in Huntsville, Alabama, John P. Bauernschub of the Army Chemical 
Center, Earle P. Shoub, Acting Regional Director, Bureau of Mines, and Julius E. 
Eitington, Chief of the Career Development Section, U.S. National Park Service. 


Mr. Shoemaker contends that an appraisal committee cannot make decisions regarding 
one executive’s subordinates. This is within the authority of the line official and it 
cannot be usurped. Indecisiveness and inability to enforce its recommendations make 
roup appraisal undesirable, moreover. Mr. Bauernschub shares the view that in the 
ong run ‘'the individual appraisal system is easier to use, less time consuming to 
operate, and can be highly beneficial to the employee and would therefore be superior 
to the group appraisal system.’? The complexity of Organization, Self, and Environ- 
ment is such, argues Mr. Shoub, that appraisal of an executive should be carried out 
only by persons actually able to do so with real objectivity. He sees limits to the 
validity of either the one-person appraisal or the group appraisal. Mr. Eitington pleads 
the case for group appraisal because of unusual values and opportunities inherent in 
this system — for planned counseling, the greater objectivity of multiple judgment, 
development of insights of the appraiser regarding his own capabilities and behavior 
as a manager, and greater involvement of responsible people in organizational goals, 
policies, and problems. He outlines essential premises in an effective group ~ 
appraisal system. (68-59) 


SIX MERIT RATING SYSTEMS. JOSEPH TIFFIN. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 37, No. 8, January 1959. Pages 288-291, 300. 


Dr. Tiffin, Professor of Industrial Psychology at Purdue University, believes that 

some managers plunge into merit rating without much thought of what they expect it 
to do for them. Only after deciding what is wanted from merit rating should a rating 
method be selected. Some five purposes, ranging from identifying men for promotion 


and wage increases to checking on effectiveness of employment selection tests, are 
included. 


All rating plans seem to fall into one of six categories. These are: (1) Graphic 
rating scale on several different employee characteristics, (2) Each supervisor rank- 
ing from highest to lowest all of the men reporting to him, (3) Employee comparison 
system, (4) Forced distribution system, (5) Forced choice method, and (6) Critical 
incidents rating plan. Each system is then evaluated in light of the paramount pur- 
pose for the existence of the rating method. 


The Critical Incidents rating system, developed during the war as a part of the person- 
nel research activities of the Air Force, is analyzed more completely in light of survey 
results at a steel company. Specific incidents, favorable and unfavorable, are listed 
under broader work categories as ‘tAccuracy of Work’”’ and ‘‘Quality of Work.’? These 
include such items as applied job knowledge on new or difficult work, failed to follow 
instructions, maintained high production under adverse conditions, planned work 
poorly, and other incidents. The need for supervisory training to insure correct use 

of this rating method is cited. (69-59) 
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TRAINING 


(see also — EXECUTIVES: ........ DEVELOPMENT 
SUPER VISORS:....... DEVELOPMENT) 


TRENDS IN TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT, 1930-1957. W. R. SPRIEGEL AND 
V. A. JAMES. 


Personnel. Vol. 36, No. 1, Jan.-Feb. 1959, Pages 60-63. 


The authors consolidate and compare in this account the findings of the five surveys 
(1930, 1940, 1947, 1953, and 1957) of outstanding companies widely known for their 
highly developed personnel programs. The intent in each survey has been to find out 
which are the ‘‘best practices.’’ The authors have also revealed in other articles 
trends in recruitment and selection practices and other areas of personnel management. 


In regard to trends in training and development, the findings are presented in terms of 
‘tupward trends,’’ ‘‘downward trends,’ and ‘‘static trends.’? Listed among the upward 
trends are the following: (1) pay part of their employees’ expenses for furthering their 
education; (2) employment of cooperative students in work-study programs; (3) training 
of employees through off-the-job training facilities; and (4) conducting special classes 
for employees. Also on the upward trend are foremanship training classes, classes 
held on company time, and formal apprenticeship programs. Downward trends are noted 
in two areas: (1) formal on-the-job training for new employees — organized induction 
training; and, (2) employees’ libraries. Static trends are summarized in the observation 
that “the most durable of all training and development practices is that of running a 
formally organized company school.’’ Throughout the five surveys, from 1930 to 1957, 
cence gle of respondent companies having a company school seems not to have 
varied much. 


The article features statistical summaries and charts to assist the reader. 


(70-59) 


THE HEAD OF THE TRAINING FUNCTION. H.S. BELMAN AND J. E. BLIEK. 
Jour. Amer, Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 13, No. 2, February 1959, Pages 
42-53. 


In their Survey of the Status and Functions of Training Departments in Business, Indus- 
try, and Government, the authors have assembled valuable information about the head 
position of the training function in an organization. The specific information covers 
the following: (1) identification and classification of job titles, (2) range of duties and 
responsibilities, (3) the distribution between training and non-training activities, (4) the 
location of the position in the organization structure to which the head of training 
reports, (5) degree of difference in this function between smali and large organizations 
and between single-unit and multi-plant organizations. The summarization of the . 
responses and other information in this survey effort is well presented in charts, 
tables, and graphs throughout. 


Among some of the key conclusions: (1) while the head of the training function may be 
important in an organization, it is quite clear that it is not placed very high in the 
organizational structure; (2) the function is placed in an area concerned with selection, 
development, and welfare of personnel; (3) the titles for this position are quite diverse 
— as many as 97 different identifications were found designating the persons in charge 
of the training function, (4) inthe majority of cases-he reports to the chief of personnel 
or industrial relations, but in more than 13 percent of the cases he reports to a vice- 
president, (5) training is, without doubt, recognized as a separate and distinct function 
requiring separate administrative attention, as evidenced by 94,1 percent of the heads 
assigned full-time responsibility to this function. (71-59) 


A RESEARCH APPROACH TO MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT. P.C. 
BUCHANAN AND D. H. BRUNSTETTER. 
Jour. Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 13, No. 1, January 1959. Pages 9-18, 


To what extent is a theory and methodology of improvement which was found to be 
beneficial in a Government laboratory beneficial when applied in an industrial organi- 
zation? The authors, Management Development Supervisor and Assistant, respectively, 
for Republic Aviation Corporation, answer this question in a two-part article. First 
the goals, underlying philosophy, and the methodology of the program are described. 
The second article (in the February Journal) will cover the major methods used to 
evaluate its effectiveness and the evaluation findings. 


The program hypotheses pertaining to goals, values, methods and probabilities are set 
forth to facilitate development of both organizational climate and people. The program 
approach is a four-phase plan: (1) consultation with as many supervisors and key 
people in the organization as possible to ‘twed’’ the trainer with the line, (2) labora- 
tory-type workshops or conferences to establish a climate conducive to participation, 
(3) survey-feedback to identify in a systematic and objective manner what people think 
about the way things get done and to provide a vehicle for analyses of this, and 

(4) special courses to ‘fill in the missing parts’’ (e.g., conference leadership course). 


The improvement program commenced in a large department with plans for spreading it 
to other organizations, if successful. Each conference lasted three consecutive days 
and two evenings, and was a blending of lecture sessions with task groups, The lec- 


ture sessions followed the task groups to prevent ‘‘leading’”’ group discussions to 
meet already presented information. (72-59) 
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ASSESSING THE VALUE OF TRAINING. C. E. GOODE.. 
Public Personnel Review. Vol. 20, No. 1, January 1959, Pages 66-71. 


There is no clear.evidence to substantiate fully that management and supervisory 
training is valuable. However, contends the author, this should not discourage 

efforts to improve. After a brief account of research in the value of training and a 
quick disposal of the ‘tno-hope’’ school, Mr. Goode proceeds to cite significant 
research findings to show the inconclusiveness of results of research into the value of 
training structured on four principles of learning: (1) We learn best what we want to 
learn; (2) learning should be acquired in much the same way it will be used; (3) proof 
that learning has occurred is demonstrated in behavior and not merely in the verbaliza- 
tion of it; (4) the more we practice over a period of time what has been learned the more 
it will be retained and will continue to be used. 


The author lists five general guidelines which he considers necessary if ‘tan accept- 
able job of building research designs into training programs’’ is to be done: (1) par- 
ticipation in the planning of the research design; (2) sufficient time to allow maximum 
involvement and adequate preparation; (3) those involved both in the management and 
the trainee group should be continuously apprised of the results of the research; (4) top 
management support must be in evidence; (5) the data resulting from a research project 
should be so presented as to motivate those responsible for programming to further 
action. Mr. Goode concludes with a discussion of the more common measuring devices 
and their weaknesses and strengths. 


(73~59) 


TRAINING OF FOREIGN NATIONALS BY U.S. INDUSTRY. G. T. CULP. 
Jour. Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 12, No. 12, December 1958, 
Pages 21-27. 


The oil industry is the most significant factor in the economy of Venezuela. The 
Creole Petroleum Co. in 1957 averaged almost one half of the total daily production 
of oil in the country. The author, former Training Director for Creole in Caracas, 
describes in some detail the varied training and educational programs conducted by 
Creole for both the self-interests of the corporation and the general growth and 
development of Venezuela. 


The two programs analyzed are: (1) Advanced Management Program and (2) Scholar- 
ship Programs of the Creole Petroleum Corporation and Creole Foundation. The first 
of these represents a new venture in higher education in Venezuela. By planning and 
working with both Venezuelan and American universities, the first management insti- 
tutes offered in Venezuela were inaugurated in 1957. First given in English by pro- 
fessors from Northwestern University’s Institute for Management, the program is now 
conducted in Spanish under the auspices of the Central University of Caracas. Thus, 
a permanent management development institution in Latin America is properly operated 
by an educational institution rather than an industrial corporation. The second pro- 
gram awards scholarships to deserving Venezuelans either in the U.S. or Venezuela in 
fields of study in keeping with the needs of Venezuela as a whole and not just Creole. 
A list of five such programs are cited with narrative descriptions as to their objectives 
and achievements to date. 


(74-59) 


EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT WORKSHOP —A CASE HISTORY. Q. W. GUERIN 
AND L. E. KILBOURNE. 

Jour. Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 12, No. 12, December 1958 

Pages 17-20, 


' The authors, both with the Consolidated Industrial Relations Department, Naval 


Supply Depot, Great Lakes, Illinois, describe a fresh approach to executive training 
following the current trend which stimulates participation by involving enrollees in 
life-like organizational problems. A three-day simulated training workshop was de- 
signed to put into practice the theories and principles contained in The University of 
Chicago Executive Development Program for Federal Administrators. 


The participants, personnel from Federal Agencies in thé Chicago area, were placed 

in ‘‘jobs’’ quite different from those they normally hold. Although the problems faced 
were imaginary, they did not distract from the seriousness with which the executives 

played the game. Some techniques employed to maintain interest and applicability to 
problem areas (e.g., organization, decision-making, communications, human relations, 
etc.) included: feedback analysis by continuous tape recordings, evening discussion 
sessions where staff members of the University of Chicago discussed topics relating 

to executive and group behavior, and follow-up sessions for comment on similarity of 
job situations to problems faced in the workshop. 


Group appraisal of the program was most favorable. Primary reasons listed for this 
approval were: engineered crises provided involvement and momentum; it cast each 
person into a worthwhile series of experiences and provided direction and structure 


(75-59) 
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CAREER ORIENTATION — TRIAL AND TRIUMPH. M. V. SMITH. 
Jour. Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 13, No. 1, January 1959. 
Pages 27-32. 


What should be done to resurrect a moribund training program — particularly when the 
students are of high caliber and the material of proven worth? This was the problem 
facing the author, Supervisor of Training for New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
After questioning the format, content and methodology of the course, an investigation 
was made into the laboratory method of training advocated by Dr. Kenneth D. Benne. 
As a result, a new approach utilizing two paths was installed for the course. The 
first was a problem-solving bi-weekly meeting with use of ‘‘buzz groups’’ to develop 
answers to pertinent questions concerning course materials (e.g., ‘‘The Policy Con- 
tract’’), The second, held on alternate weeks, focused on group process activities. 
Role playing situations in a life insurance setting were devised to demonstrate func- 
tions as a problem-solving committee chairman, or an observer in evaluating meetings. 


Group appraisal of these new training programs was varied. The trainees, almost to a 
man, questioned the group process activity. This was true, even though they had 
demonstrated their collective ability to undertake and solve difficult problems given on 
short notice. Use of feedback discussions, by tape recordings, of earlier and less 
successful training groups convinced the group of the benefits of this part of the pro- 
gtam. Future training efforts by this organization will be directed even more in the 
direction of group action in problem solving on the Bethel model. The author 
cautions, however, the necessity for program feedback and evaluation of member re- 
actions to insure maximum use of this development technique. (76-59) 


MORALE AND THE TRAINING PROGRAM. D.L. TUBBS. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 37, No. 8, January 1959, Pages 298-300. 


The author, a sales engineer for the Foxboro Company, Buffalo, has participated in 
several training programs in public utility, industrial, and engineering concerns. In 
this article he makes a few suggestions for program improvements from the trainee’s 
point of view. Boredom, he contends, hurts the student’s morale most of all and 
thereby largely defeats the purpose of the program. 


Mr. Tubbs believes that the training program for new employees is the first step in 
creating an integrated morale attitude of the trainee’s purposes with that of the com- 
pany. Five suggestions are then offered to strengthen the training program to reach 
this goal. These are: (1) make the trainees feel at home, (2) let them.know what to 
expect, (3) don’t let trainees get bored, (4) make moving as easy as possible,.and 
(5) preview what’s to come. 


The necessity for proper leadership and direction from the instructional staff is 
stressed. The program should be designed to stimulate the trainees beyond imparting 
job knowledges — to create a sense of company pride which the author believes is one 
characteristic of a high morale situation. Such techniques as conveying the company’s 
purposes and policies, providing tasks and responsibilities which will add experience 
and additional skills to the trainee, and periodic progress conferences are cited as 
aids to this goal. Finally, the training program must be synchronized with the morale 
environment which will exist after the training course has been completed. A good 
training program will lose its punch if there is a great let-down after it terminates. 


(77-59) 


MOTIVATION TRAINING THROUGH PROBLEM SOLVING. C. F. SPILLANE. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 22, No. 1, Jan.-Feb. 1959, Pages 35-39, 


How to get supervisors and managers raised in an authoritarian setting to use partici- 
pative techniques in motivating workers has hardly been solved. Particularly, how do 
you make provision in a training program to bridge the gap between the acquisition of 
new knowledge and the application of it? Mr. Spillane, Supervisory Development 
Coordinator, E. R. Squibb and Sons Division, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 
describes a recent seminar on employee motivation wherein practice sessions, were 
used to translate new theory into practice. 


A training committee, made up of three line supervisors with one staff assistant, de- 
cided on the following approach to this particular program: (1) present lectures to 
large groups (30-60 members) on principles and theory, (2) conduct evaluation con- 
ferences for small groups (up to 15 members) to clarify understanding and agree on 
principles, and (3) hold additional small group conferences to apply what had been 
learned to the conferee’s own problems. Step one was conducted by an industrial 
psychologist using a ‘tsoft sell’? approach. Step two was the crucial one where men 
reared in the authoritarian manner had to solve problems, both prepared and volun- 
teered, in light of the group motivation principles contained in the lecture. Results 
varied greatly in this phase according to the level of management — the higher the 
level the more easily applied was the new theory. 


Some suggestions and recommendations listed by the author as a result of this program 
are: (1) trainees must have actual work problems in the area under study, (2) volunteer 


problems appear better than prepared ones. (78-59) 
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**HUMAN RELATIONS” AND THE ‘“‘HUMANITIES’’ IN THE EDUCATION OF 
BUSINESS LEADERS. M.S. VITELES. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 12, No. 1, Spring 1959, Pages 1-28. 


In 1953 the Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania, in collaboration with the Uni-. 
versity of Pennsylvania, established an Institute of Humanistic Studies for Executives. 
The objective, as expressed by the president: ‘‘business needs as managers men with 
breadth and depth; with a broad knowledge of the world in which business exists and 
operates; with a sensitivity to the forces that affect our business system; with an 
understanding of people and their motivations.’? The managers are exposed to a full 
academic year at the University of Pennsylvania in courses in the arts, history of 
science, literature, philosophy, history and political science, and other liberal arts. 


Dr. Viteles describes in this comprehensive account the evaluation undertaken to ap- 
praise the immediate results of the program. The evaluation involved the administra- 
tion of tests and questionnaires, before and after the training, and other methods of 
analysis. Among the immediate results: (1) the participants have acquired better 
understanding of the forces within the individual and his society which affect the 
development and operation of a civilization and its institutions; (2) acceptance of 
aesthetic values — increased willingness to accept the work of the artist, writer, and 
musician as an important contribution to social good and, in general, attachment of 
greater importance to ordinarily neglected values; (3) more liberalized views in the 
sociological life of the nation; (4) more critical evaluation of significant social, econo- 
mic, literary, and other issues — a movement away from over-conformity in thinking. Dr. 


Viteles presents other significant points in regard to the long-range view of this 


SOMETHING NEW IN MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT. JOSEPH M. TRICKETT. 
_ i Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 13, No. 2, February 1959. 
ages 3-10, 


Advancing the points that primary concern must be with improvement of the present 
performance of present managers in their present jobs, and, the importance of line 
responsibility in a management development program, Dr. Trickett emphasizes four 
elements which could bring about ‘'something new’’ in management development. The 
four elements advocated are these: (1) a positive management attitude, yp and down 
the line — recognition that things-can be done to overcome personal limitation and 
inadequacies, establishment of a good climate or tone in selection and development of 
managers, a sense of professionalism, and human leadership in stimulating and guiding 
subordinates; (2) a simple system — a simple, usable system for bringing bosses and 
subordinates together and designed to plan together about the individual’s performance 
improvement and his future prospects in the organization; (3) a professional catalyst to 
keep the system working — the availability of a resource person, with strong qualifica- 
tions in educational psychology, counselling, and personnel administration who, in a 
third-party role, would participate in all formal reviews of performance and would guide 
the preparation of the joint plan of action between subordinate and his boss; and (4) a 
more judicious use of the internal and external resources available for individual de- 
velopment of the manager — these are well outlined and summarized in the account. 


Dr. Trickett was formerly Coordinator of Organization and Management Development, 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation — and recently was appointed Director of the 


Management Center, University of Santa Clara. (80-59) 


MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT AT THE CROSSROADS. €E.K. TAYLOR. 
Personnel. Vol. 36, No. 2, March-April 1959, Pages 8-23, 


The President of Personnel Research and Development Corporation (Cleveland, Ohio) 
feels that one of the problems has been too great expectations and not enough realism 
about what management development programs can be expected to achieve. There has 
also been too much zealousness with specialized techniques and not enough with goals 
and precepts... Lack of competence on the part of training officers, in many cases, is 
also pied go regard to unsuccessful programs. For example, a sound appraisal pro- 
gram and effective counseling after appraisal are essentials — and yet many manage- 
ment development directors have been unable to introduce these essentials into the 
system. Line officials and their part in the program also pose problems — especially 
those who still maintain the sink-or-swim attitude toward growth, those who are more 
intensely department-minded rather than company-wide in their outlook, the reluctant 
delegators, and others. 


We are now at the crossroads, asserts Dr. Taylor, where we must see management 
development ‘tas a means of leading to the increased effectiveness of the management 
function and its perpetuation.’’ We may possibly be past the hey-day of overemphasis 
on the individual and his ego-satisfaction and job satisfaction. At lease this will 
have to be an achievable secondary goal. There is need for more research, a higher 
degree of professionalism concerning management development, improved performance 
appraisal systems and post-appraisal counseling — for we are dealing with a very com- 
plex and difficult dimension in management development. 
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NOTES 


GENERAL: THE MANAGEMENT PROFESSION 


GROWING ROLE OF THE COMPANY ECONOMIST. C. S. TEITSWORTH.' 
Harvard Business Review. Vol. 37, No. 1, Jan.-Feb. 1959, Pages 97-104, 


Within the past decade management has begun to recognize that competent and objec- 
tive economic counsel can play a vital role in the performance of the management func- 
tion. The author, Vice-President and Director in charge of the Economics Department, 
Socony- Mobil Oil, reports on the findings of a survey undertaken by the company. The 
survey indicated that 30.4 percent of the top companies responding to the question- 
naire employed one or more staff economists and that about 20 percent used outside 
economic counsel. Of those companies utilizing economists two-thirds indicated that 
their influence on management decisions has grown considerably because of the in- 
creasing confidence in the economists’ ability to forecast business conditions on long- 
and short-term bases. Though the forecasting activity is common to most economists, 
other activities are also involved — for example, advising on foreign investment oppor- 
tunities, counseling in regard to the effects of legislation on the company’s business, 
or assisting in the preparation of a report to the stockholders. There appears to be no 
standard pattern — the economists’ responsibilities vary considerably in different com- 
panies. They generally are in the top management level and with rank comparable to 
managers of departments. 


Companies which did not employ economists indicated that the forecasts based on 
market research studies and reports of the sales force generally are regarded as being 
as good as those made by professional economists. 


(82-59) 


HOW FIRMS ARE SHAPING THEIR RETIREMENT PLANS. (MANAGEMENT 
METHODS SURVEY REPORT.) 
Management Methods. Vol. 15, No. 4, January 1959, Pages 36-40. 


A survey of current patterns and trends in pension planning is presented here, covering 
600 insured group retirement plans as compared by the Connecticut General Insurance 
Company (Hartford, Conn.) which insures them. If your company’s pension plan is 
typical in every respect of the majority, it shows this kind of profile: 


‘*Your plan is funded by either the group annuity or deposit administration method, and 
has eligibility requirements based on years of service and minimum age. Normal re- 
tirement age is 65. The plan is non-contributory, has vesting privileges and is based 
on a fixed benefit formula. It contains an early retirement option and allows the em- 
ployee to have his pension continued to another person upon his death after 
retirement,”’ 


There is presented in more detail current trends in regard to funding the pension plan, 
eligibility requirements, retirement age, benefits, employee contributions, vesting, 
options, and negotiated plans. Statistical compilations are shown to reflect the trends. 


The survey also reviews the prevailing demands of the major unions, and cites the 
future trends to be toward: ‘‘(1) Increases in the benefit level; (2) Addition of vesting 
or liberalization of vesting requirements on plans that have vesting; (3) Improve dis- 
ability benefits and more liberal eligibility requirements for disability benefits; and 
(4) Addition of ‘widow’s benefits’,’’ (83-59) 


DESIGNING PUBLIC SERVICE TO MEET MODERN NEEDS. JOHN W. MACY, JR. 
Public Personnel Review. Vol. 20, No. 1, January 1959. Pages 20-24, 


To maintain the pace of change in public administration the personnel manager ‘‘must 
lengthen his stride and carry his share of the new burdens of public administration or 
become a burden himself,’’? declared the author in a keynote address to the 1958 Inter- 
national Conference of the Public Personnel Association. 


The author, formerly Executive Director of the U.S. Civil Service Commission, pro- 
poses eight objectives for public personnel managers. They should proceed (1) to 
take final steps toward merit system goals — ‘‘the selection, for public employment, 
of the best qualified in free unrestricted competition’’; (2) to promote recognition of 
management responsibility for personne! administration; (3) to strengthen policy 
leadership of personnel agencies; (4) to emphasize quality at every stage; (5) to | 
assure responsiveness of career services in the shifting political climate; (6) to in- 
crease concentration on the individual at the work-site;_(7) to advance on the person- 
nel research frontier — ‘many existing programs of public personnel have been 
launched and supported without the critical fact-finding and analysis required to sup- 
port such action;’’ and, (8) to enhance public service prestige. 
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|_training and carcer-mindedness 


PROBLEMS OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT MANAGEMENT. C. W. RANDLE. 
Harvard Business Review. Vol. 37, No. 1, Jan.-Feb. 1959, Pages 128-136. 


In the research and development area management does not manage as well as it knows 
how, contends Mr. Randle, who is in charge of management research in the consulting 
firm of Booz, Allen & Hamilton. A field survey explored the research and development 
activities of more than 100 companies recognized for their research effectiveness. 

The findings are based on the views of 3,500 individuals in some 25 selected 
laboratories. 


The author questions some of the prevailing beliefs — that the personnel should 
select the projects on which they work, that effectiveness is improved through labora- 
tory decentralization, that effectiveness is impaired by shortages of engineers and 
scientists, and that accomplishment has been seriously impaired by a lack of creativ- 
ity. He noted i in this survey the problems encountered in regard to organizational ef- 
fectiveness, evaluation of research effort, and mounting costs — problems which are 
of concern to those in top management. Scientific personnel are responsive to many 
of the motivations and management approaches as are other personnel. 


Suggested as solutions to a number of the problems are (1) the establishment of closer 
liaison and better relationships between the chief executive and the head of research, 
(2) improvement of communications in the organization, (3) reduction in the number of 
project failures, (4) guarding against dilution of research because of trouble-shooting 
and technical services assignments, (5) better supervision in the lower echelons, 

(6) improved salary administration system, and (7) more opportunity for advanced 


EIGHT KEYS TO CREATIVITY. LOUIS CASSELS. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 47, No. 2, February 1959. Pages 58-59, 62-64. 


There are eight distinct attributes, according to research undertaken in this area, that 
differentiate creative people from those who are less creative or non-creative. While 
this cannot be determined in the standard intelligence tests, Professor Lowenfeld and 
his research staff at Pennsylvania State University report that a person who con- 
eee certain attributes can substantially raise his own creativity 
potential. 


Listed as the eight attributes are the following: (1) sensitivity — to problems, needs, 
attitudes, feelings of people and to the experiences of life; (2) fluency — the ability 
to take continuous advantage of a developing situation; (3) flexibility — the ability to 
adjust quickly to new developments and changing conditions; (4) originality — the best 
known attribute which is often treated as the only significant one and yet so difficult 
to measure; (5) skill at redefinition — to shift the function of objects and use them in 
new or novel ways; (6) ability-at abstract reasoning — skill at analysis and in com- 
prehending relationships between parts or segments of a problem; (7) ability to syn- 
thesize — the opposite of abstract; that is, to restructure and recombine elements into 
a new whole and with a new perspective; (8) coherence of organization — the ability 
to organize a project, to express an idea within the larger context, to create a design 
in such a way that nothing is superfluous. Tests have been developed for measuring, 
as best possible, these attributes in individuals — although there is much more work 
to be done in order to validate these test devices before they are released. 


(86-59) 


STATUS OF THE COFFEE BREAK. (NOMA.) 
Office Executive. Vol. 34, No. 1, January 1959. Pages 8-12, 


To help employers keep up to date on the coffee break, the National Office Manage- 
ment Association surveyed a cross section of some 1 900 business, educational, and 
service organizations in the United States and Canada. A summary of the highlights 
of the survey findings follow: (1) 74% of the firms reported that all employees were 
included in the coffee break; (2) 59% of the firms reported that employees take the 
break at a designated time; (3) a staggered schedule was in force in about 80% of the 
firms; (4) About three-fourths of the firms acknowledged having two breaks a day; 

(5). fifteen minutes for each break was the reported time allowed for each break by a 
majority of the companies surveyed; (6) 72% of the firms said that the employees bore 
the cost of the beverage. 


A large majority of the respondents indicated they had no intention of doing away with 
the break, It was found the least time was used if beverages were made available by 
having vending machines conveniently located near the employees’ work station, and 
vending machines were found to be the most popular source. Respondents reported 
only one major problem arising from the coffee break — the tendency of the employee 
to abuse the time limit. More than 54% of the respondents felt that morale was im- 
proved by having a coffee break. 
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EXHIBIT 1 


The Supervisor Looks at the Problems Ahead 


INE OUT OF TEN supervisors see their most 

challenging problem in the year ahead as one of 
human relations. This does not mean that responsi- 
bility for cost control, quality, maintenance and cus- 
tomer service is not important to them. Rather, the 
supervisor seems to feel that now, more than ever, he 
must depend on getting results through people; and 
stepped-up mechanization will increase, not decrease, 
the importance of the human element. 

These are some of the findings of a recently pub- 
lished national supervisory opinion survey, conducted 
by Glenn Gardiner, editor of Management Informa- 
tion One hundred and fifty companies, diversified as 
to industry, size, and geographic location, were asked 
to distribute questionnaires to ten of their supervisors 
whom they considered to be a representative cross 
section of their organizations. Sixty-four per cent of 
the supervisors contacted filled out the questionnaires. 
Also, top executives in the same companies, as well as 
an additional group of executives, answered the same 
questions and made comments. In this way it was 
possible to compare the supervisors’ answers with the 
answers of top management people. The survey indi- 
cated a high correlation between the thinking of the 
two groups. It also indicated that supervisors would 
like to participate more effectively as members of 
management, and that management, in turn, is aware 
of the importance of such closer contact. 

An analysis of the questionnaire showed a pattern 
of answers that fell into the following six general 
areas: 


Motivation 
Technological change 

. Teamwork 

. Communication 
Performance 
Management participation 


Each of these will be considered briefly in this 
summary. 

1. Motivating employees is the specific problem that 
43%, of the supervisors believe will give them most dif- 
ficulty in the year ahead; and 42% of the cooperating 
executives concur in this. Along these same lines, more 
than three-quarters of all supervisors queried want 
help in understanding their people better. An equal 
number are interested in learning more about treating 


*For a full report on this survey, write the Elliott Service Com- 
pany, 36 N. MacQuesten Parkway, Mount Vernon, New York. 


people as individuals. And many indicated they would 
like to go further into the broader aspects of psy- 
chology. 

2. The majority of both supervisors and executives 
see technological change in the picture for the year 
ahead. How will new processes and the installation of 
new equipment affect the role of the supervisor? What 
can he do to get the workers’ cooperation when innova- 
tions are made? Typical of the comments of hundreds 
of supervisors is the following: 


“Never give an employee a new method or machine 
change saying, ‘Here it is and this is the way it is going 
to be done from now on.’ . . . First talk to the employee 


and explain the changes, giving him a chance to give his 


views.” 


Many supervisors would like training in specific 
techniques on how to get the workers’ participation 
when changes occur. One supervisor writes: “Ask for 
their help in improvement. Let them take part in it, 
and use as many of their ideas as possible.” 

More than a third of the supervisors point out the 
need for showing employees how they benefit from any 
changes that are made. And many of them indicate 
that they recognize that their own attitude toward 
change plays an important part in gaining the workers’ 
acceptance. 

3. “Stimulate closer teamwork” was the answer 
checked by 57% of the supervisors when they were 
asked: “What do you think will be the best way for 
you to improve work output per man-hour?” Sixty- 
seven per cent of the executives checked the teamwork 
answer. 

The director of industrial relations of a utility com- 
pany writes: 

“A major portion of a supervisor’s success is dependent 
upon the cooperation and teamwork of his personnel. If 
he is sensitive and responsive to their needs, he greatly 
increases the teamwork and cooperation he receives.” 


4. Communication runs a close second to motiva- 
tion as the problem that will present the greatest 
challenge in the year ahead. Eighty-four per cent of 
the supervisors and 88% of the executives feel it will 
be more important as a supervisory function in 1959 
than ever before. (Less than 1% of the supervisors 
and no executives think it will be less important.) 

Eighty-six per cent of the supervisors want to im- 
prove their man-to-man communication contacts, ac- 


cording to the survey. Possibly as part of this, they are 


(Reproduced from Management Record, February 1959, Courtesy, National Industrial 


Conference Board, publisher, and the author, Aileen L. Kyte.) 
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concerned with the art of listening; communication is 
no longer considered a one-way process. A supervisor 
writes: “Always hear a guy through when he thinks he 
has a gripe because, you know, many times he does 
have one.” 


An executive writes: “Cooperation will, in my opin- 


And What Do the Workers Want? 


The findings of the Gardiner survey indicate that 
the old “treat-them-rough, tell-them-nothing” school is 
pretty much a dead duck with most supervisors. Rath- 
er, supervisors are deeply concerned with human rela- 
tions problems and the whole area of getting the co- 
operation of their men. 

But what about the rank and filers themselves? Is 
this important to them in terms of job satisfaction? 
Is a supervisor who is people-centered to be preferred 
to one who is production-centered? 

A little less than a year ago, Dr. Robert L. Kahn of 
the Survey Research Center of the University of 
Michigan reported to the Board on some of his re- 
search findings.! He wrote: 


“We asked 2,500 midwestern industrial workers 
this question: ‘Different people want different 
things out of a job. What are the three things you 
yourself feel are most important in a job?’ The an- 
swers we got went something like this: 


“Steady work and steady wages........ 61% 
Getting along well with the people 

Getting along well with my supervisor........ 28 
Good chances for 25 
Good chance to do interesting work............ 22 
Good physical working conditions................ 21 
Good chance to turn out good quality 

Pensions and other old-age security 

Not having to work too hard...................0.. 138” 


These data seem to show that there is a significant 
area where the supervisor can help his men to achieve 
at least some of their work goals. 

But the difficulty may be in just how to go about 
this. Returning to the Gardiner survey, the data there 
suggest that even though the supervisor recognizes the 
importance of human relations, he is often unsure of 
how to implement them. And in many instances he is 
looking to top management for help and guidance in 
solving his human relations problems. Also, it may be 
that although the supervisor considers himself “human 
relations oriented,” he sometimes has a rather naive or 
limited concept of what good human relations encom- 
pass. For instance, when asked about communication 
on the job, Mr. Gardiner quotes one supervisor as 
stating: “Never pass up the opportunity to say good 
morning to each of your men—even if it’s raining.” 


1 See the Management Record, April, 1958, p. 121. 


ion, be promoted best by the establishment of more 
complete industrial systems of communication which 
will effectively promote the feeling of ‘in on thin 


all employees. .. .” 
5. The question was asked, “Which three of the 
following company problems will make the greatest 
demands upon you as a supervisor in the year ahead?” 
Seventy-four per cent of the supervisors checked 
“keeping costs down”; 60% checked “keeping quality 
up”; 31% checked “giving customers better service”: 
and 61% checked “improving employee performance.” 
Obviously, the interrelatedness of these items was 
grasped in many cases. Briefly the comment was: “Tf 
you improve employee performance, then costs, qual- 
ity, waste, and good safety records will fall in line.” 
Supervisors also are looking for ways to make work- 
ers aware of the effect of employee performance on 
costs, quality and customer service. One writes: 


“Supervisors should take time to explain to an employee 
how his particular job fits in with that of other employ- 
ees; why his job is important; how, if he does poor work, 
it would affect the finished product and result in a dis- 
satisfied customer.” 


Along this same line, many supervisors indicated 
they need help in getting across to employees the rela- 
tionship between costs, competitive competence, prof- 
its, and job security. A supervisor suggests, “Relate 
cost control to the employee by showing him how it 
can effect his pay check.” 

6. Management participation, the survey indicates, 
is something supervisors believe needs stressing. A 
supervisor writes: “Top management needs to get 
closer to problems of lower management and help 
effect solutions.” Another suggests “a better link be- 
tween management and foremen... .” 

Management too, it would seem, sees the desir- 
ability of a closer link between the supervisory level 


and the upper-echelon people. The manager of a furni- 
ture factory writes: 


“The problem is including supervision as part of man- 
agement. You will notice that I used the word ‘including’ 
rather than a phrase such as ‘making the supervisors feel 
they are part of management.’ The object is to definitely 
include supervision in the management responsibilities and 
make them part of the management functions.” 


And a training representative in a rubber company 
says: 

“Supervisors need a broader concept of the business— 
sales, distribution, production control, forecasting and re- 
search—how the whole business ties together to form the 
corporate image.” 

Supervisors also feel that closer contact with others 
at the same level in the organization is important. In 
fact, 42% checked “exchanging ideas with other super- 
visors” as what is most needed to improve supervision. 

AmLEEN L. Kyte 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Raising Employee Productivity 


A Survey of Company Practices 


Condensed from Personnel Policies Forum 


How CAN EMPLOYEES most effec- 
tively be motivated to cooperate with 
management's efforts to raise pro- 
ductivity? There are many methods, 
and they meet with varying degrees 
of success, judging from a survey of 
114 companies that was conducted 
recently by the Bureau of National 
Affairs. Here are some of the most 
common: 

Human relations programs., Nine- 
tenths of the companies surveyed 
believe that human relations pro- 
grams have a significant effect on 
productivity, although some of them 
point out that it is difficult to supply 
proof of this belief. Virtually all, 
however, add that much depends on 
the kind of program and the way it 
is administered. One personnel man- 
ager, for example, points out that “a 
program must be more than surface 
deep—it must induce attitudinal 
changes.” 


Employee benefits. There is less 
unanimity about the value of em- 
ployee benefit programs as motivators 
of productivity: less than three-fifths 
of the respondents think them effec- 
tive, nearly two-fifths do not, arid the 
remainder are doubtful about their 
value. 

Those who do see a positive cor- 
relation between employee benefits 
and employee productivity seem to 
attribute this chiefly to the effects of 
the benefits on morale and company- 
employee relationships. 

The sizable minority who think 
that benefits in themselves do not 
increase productivity argue that (1) 
once given, a benefit is soon taken 
as a matter of course; (2) employees 
tend to think of benefits as some- 
thing to which they have a right; and 
(3) liberalized benefits can make an 
employee happier without making 
him more productive. 


(Reproduced from The Management Review, February 1959, as condensed from 
the original source, Personnel Policies Forum, December 1958, Courtesy, 
American Management Association and the Bureau of National Affairs, Inc.) 
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Pay, supervision, and communica- 
tions. In motivating employees to 
greater productivity, what is the com- 
parative importance of (1) size of 
the paycheck, (2) quality of super- 
vision, and (3) management’s effec- 
tiveness in getting its point of view 
across to employees? Highest rating 
was given to quality of supervision by 
67 per cent of the companies; effec- 
tiveness of communications, by 41 per 
cent; size of paycheck, by 28 per cent. 
This does not mean, however, that 
executives place these factors in three 
separate categories of importance; on 
the contrary, more than half of the 
respondents grouped their answers, 
considering two factors (usually 
supervision and communications) of 
equal importance. Another 9 per cent 
think that all three are equally 
important. 

Discipline. Is disciplinary action 
effective in handling the problem of 
the low producer? Half the execu- 
tives questioned say yes; a third say 
no; the rest answer with a qualified 
yes or no, or’ by saying “sometimes.” 
Those who do find discipline effective 


range from enthusiastic to tepid in. 


their endorsement. Generally speaking, 
larger companies (Cover 1,000 em- 
ployees)) appear to have more faith in 
the effectiveness of disciplinary action 
than do the smaller companies in the 
survey. 

Group approaches. An important 
aspect of employee behavior is the 
tendency to act in ways that are 
believed to be acceptable to other 
employees. The executives questioned 
were asked whether they consider 
this tendency to stick together an’ ob- 
stacle or an aspect of group behavior 
that can be utilized to raise pro- 


ductivity. Those who feel that it can 
be utilized outnumber those who 
consider it an obstacle by nearly four 
to one. A smaller number (8 per 
cent) believe that the answer to this 
question depends on the particular 
circumstances involved. 


Those who consider. employee 

“stick-togetherness” an obstacle cite 
the fact that this tendency sometimes 
leads employees to resist efforts. to 
raise productivity, and they believe 
that an individual approach to moti- 
vation gets the best results. 
_ The majority of executives ques- 
tioned, however, find this tendency 
useful as a means of raising produc- 
tivity. Some of these executives 
merely say that they've tried working 
through the group, and that it has 
worked for them; others go further 
and say that a company cannot afford 
not to work through the group, And 
still others not only point out the 
merits of the group approach, but 
express the conviction that trying to 
work through individuals may put 
these persons on the spot with their 
fellow employees and create suspicion 
of the company’s motives. It is note- 
worthy that many executives stress 
the importance of good supervision in 
achieving higher. productivity through 
the group approach. | 

Incentive systems. There is little 
doubt in the minds of the executives 
surveyed that incentive systems are 
effective in -increasing productivity, 
even though most respondents think 
there are plenty of headaches in ad- 
ministering them. Four-fifths of the 
companies in the survey consider in- 
centives effective; less than.a sixth do 
not. Those who believe in incentives 
seem to feel that you can’t expect 
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employees to take much interest in 
higher productivity if they don’t share 
in the benefits. 

Incentive plans can give manage- 
ment a lot of trouble, however, and 
the respondents frequently wonder 
whether the admitted benefits out- 
weigh the disadvantages. Among the 
most frequently cited objections and 
disadvantages are these: an incentive 
system increases 
grievances; causes employees to con- 
ceal ways of increasing production 
for fear rates will be tightened; 
creates friction between union and 
management or among employees; 
causes employees to skimp on quality; 
and discriminates against indirect 
operations. Many executives stress 
that sound administration and high 
quality of supervision are indispens- 
able if such programs are to do any 
good. 

Supervision. On the question of 
what kind of supervision best pro- 
motes employee productivity, execu- 
tives who favor detailed working in- 
structions and a close check on per- 
formances are outnumbered two to 
one by those who favor more general 
instructions and major emphasis on 
objectives and results. Closely related 
to this is the viewpoint of nine-tenths 
of the respondents who feel that a 
policy of decentralized authority, with 
maximum ‘initiative and responsibility 
given to supervisors at all levels, 
provides the setting supervision needs 
in order to work effectively toward 
the goal of greater productivity. Ex- 
ecutives’ responses indicate that such 
a policy is pursued by almost four- 
fifths of the companies in the survey. 

Specific techniques. What are 
some of the specific things a company 


the number of. 


can do to raise the productivity of 
its employees, and which of these 
methods has been found most effec: 
tive by companies that have tried 
them? The methods most frequently 
employed include improved selection 
of employees (by 88 per cent), better 
working conditions (84 per cent). 
human relations training for super- 
visors (76 per cent), job simplifica- 
tion (63. per cent), use of communi- 
cations media (59 per cent), sug- 
gestion systems (41 per cent), job 
enlargement (38 per cent), job rota- 
tion (37 per cent), and profit-sharing 
plans (14 per cent). 

How well do these methods work? 
The proportion of executives whc 
find them effective range from 44 per 
cent in the case of suggestion systems 
to 92 per cent for job simplification 
and improved methods of selecting 
employees. It is interesting to note 
that the fact that relatively few 
companies have tried a method may 
be no argument against its effective- 
ness. For example, only 37 per cent 
of the companies make use of job 
rotation, but 70 per cent of those 
who do report it effective; similarly, 
job enlargement has been tried by 
only 37 per cent, but it has been 
foundyeffective by 92 per-cent of the 
firms that use it. 

Obviously, it is difficult in many 
cases to measure the actual impact of 
any action on productivify, or even to 
be sure that a rise in productivity 
can be attributed to some action 
taken by management. Nevertheless, 
the substantial margins by which 
respondents endorse the effectiveness 
of most of these measures ‘suggests 
that they are satisfied that their efforts 
are being adequately rewarded. 
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by Robert A. Heintze 


EXHIBIT 3 


A MANAGEMENT METHODS 


Fiow to tackle 
six Common worker woes 


CHECK List 


Here is guidance for the two steps of complaint handling: finding the 
real cause of trouble, and taking the action that will really solve it. 


mu You cant take 
gripes at mere face value. When an 
employee complains—particularly 
about his supervisor—his words may 
disguise what is really bothering 
him. 

Two steps are necessary to cor- 
rectly tackle an employee com- 


plaint. The first is to pinpoint the 
real problem, instead of falling into 
the trap of accepting symptoms as 
causes. The second is to find and 
apply the specific action that will 
dissolve the problem. 

This check list will help you with 


both steps. It gives six common 


complaints, and some of the com- 
mon causes of them. Keyed to each 
cause of trouble are specific prob- 
lem-solving actions. The actions are 
given on the back of this page. The 
page is perforated so you can re- 
tain it as a permanent action guide 
for handling worker complaints. 


COMPLAINT 


Poor supervision 
“I cant work ’cause my super- 
visor is n. good.” 


Poor working conditions 
“How can I get things done in 
a place like this?” 


Poor utilization of ability 
“I can’t do this job; I'm trained 
for something better.” 


Unsatisfactory wages 
“You're not paying me enough 
to get what you expect of me.” 


Lack of job security 
“Why knock myself out when 
ll probably get the axe next!” 


Community dissatisfaction 
“I don't feel I'm a part of the 
company or community. 


COMMON CAUSES 


. Employee not able to adjust himself. 
. Inferior supervision. 
. Supervisor overworked. 


. Employee disturbed over a minor item—using over-all 


working conditions as an excuse. 


. Poor working conditions. 


. Employee using this as an excuse to cover up faulty per- 
formance or his true reason for quitting. 

. Faulty production planning. 

. Improper selection and placement. 


ACTION 
A, B, C 
D 

E, F,G 
A, C, H 


. Changes in production situation not explained to em- 


ployees. 


. An excuse to cover another reason. 
. An imagined pay difference between the organization 


and a competitor. 


. A real pay difference between own organization and a 


competitor. 


. Circulation of false rumors or misapprehensions. 
. Rapid organizational changes. - 

. Peak-valley workloading. 

. An excuse to cover up another reason. 


. Inadequate housing, transportation, schools, shopping 


facilities, or social factors. 


. New job openings nearer to home. 
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(Reproduced from Management Methods, December 1958, Courtesy of Management Methods, 


the author, and the publisher, Management Magazines, Inc.) 
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A, Try to get employee to give specific instances 
or examples. 


B. Check employee’s previous record for job 
hopping. If. possible, observe whether similar 
reasons were given for leaving other jobs. 


C. Check for evidences of adjustment problems 
while on the job. 


_ Compare supervisor with others on production 
rates, spoilage, backlogs, sick leave, grievance 
rates, requests for transfer, turnover, and 
accident rates. If negative implications are evi- 


dent, discuss some of supervisor’s sine 


problems with him. Is his attitude one 

fulness towards his employees or merely a 
determination to win arguments or prove 
authority? Note how he reacts to suggestions 
and how he appraises employee performance. 
If findings are negative, suggest training aid 


for the supervisor in work planning, employee 


training and human relations. 


Note whether supervisor has more inexperi- 
* enced employees to carry than usual. 


Ff, Does supervisor have any unusually difficult 
production problems? 


§, Note whether supervisor is under unreason- 
able restrictions or interference from higher 
authority. 


}. Compare physical working conditions with 
safety and engineering standards and with 
those offered by competitors. Ask the safety or 
production engineer to check the possibility 
of inducing variety and lessening fatigue on 
monotonous or unpopular jobs. Explain to the 
employee that these steps have been taken or 
are being taken. 


. Note whether any units are overstaffed against 
contingencies. Are employees being hired too 
far ahead. of production needs? Does super- 


visor show alertness in re-arranging work force 


to suit abilities of individual workers? Does 
growth of abilities in workforce go unnoticed? 


TAKE THESE ACTIONS TO SOLVE PROBLEMS ON PREVIOUS PAGE 


J, Inquire whether the required education or 


training level is unnecessarily high for the job 
in question. Are the duties and work conditions 
of a job being fully explained to prospective 
employees? Are interviewers mentally trying 
to connect the temperment, psychology and 
ability of the prospective employee to the job 
in question? 


_ Note whether supervisor keeps his employees 


well informed and interested in the situation. 
of the company and the unit. Does he instill in 


them the feeling of belonging or being part of 


the team? 


Note whether competitor is offering high 
“ wages to offset poor working conditions, in- 


security or seasonal employment. If so, call 
this to employee's attention. Are employees 
well informed as to pay, advancement possi- 


bilities, value of their work, recreational . 


facilities and other fringe benefits offered by 
the organization? Can any aid be given to the 
employee to help him with the problem of 
budget planning? 


. Investigate the possibility of acquiring im- _ 


proved equipment or systems to handle peak 
workloads. so as to. require a smaller but more 
stable workforce. Could company produce for 
stock during temporary slack periods? Would 
large backlogs during busy periods be more 
economical than a fluctuating workforce? Can 
workers be borrowed or rotated between units 
in order to meet peak loads? Is it possible for 
part-time workers to be utilized during peak 
periods? 


_ Check to determine whether adequate in- 


formation is being given to job applicants con- 
cerning costs to be expected and local condi- 
tions to be encountered. Can work hours be 
staggered in order to relieve transportation 
crowding? Is the organization giving active 
support and aid to the establishment of car 
pools? If community attitude is one of indif- 
ference or hostility to outsiders, compile a list 
of local church, veteran, fraternal, and social 
clubs that would be interested in new members 
among the employees. Encourage employees to 
join some community club or activity. This 


gives them another connection to sever in 


order to leave. 
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EXHIBIT 4 


CHECK LIST FOR AGENCY EVALUATION OF 
UTILIZATION OF SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 


Check List B—for Use by Middle Management 
(Program, Division, Branch Chiefs) 


. How many man-hours per month does each of your scientists and engineers (SGE's) 


spend on administrative work? Subprofessional work? Other nonprofessional 
work? 


. How recently has each SGE assignment been studied to determine: 


a. That all assigned tasks are essential to program goals? 

b. Possible standardization of repetitive tasks for performance by technicians or aides ? 

c. Possible reassignment of nonprofessional tasks to “Man Friday’ or other nonprofes- 
sional employees ? 

d. Compatibility of assignment with career development needs of the S&E's ? 

e. Compatibility of assignment with the desires and interests of the S&E? 


. Are work objectives specifically defined and responsibilities clearly delegated ? 


a. Are these delegations understood and practiced by the S&E’s? By their super- 
visors ? 


. Do you make a positive effort to maintain SGE's interest in your projects by: 


a. Periodic job rotation or assignment of a variety of tasks to develop all of their 
professional skills? 

b. Frequent personal contact between supervisors and S&E’s to stimulate interest and 
resolve any issues or problems which distract S&E’s ? 

c. Providing S&E’s with an opportunity to participate in planning and decision mak- 
ing affecting their work ? 

d. Encouraging S&E’s to select problems and to propose methods, insofar as program 
needs permit ? 

¢. Periodic expressions of interest in his work by management officials other than the 
immediate supervisor of the S&E? 


. How do you encourage SGE's to use -available supporting staff, equipment, library, 


and services? 


a. Do S&E’s believe that the quality of support services is acceptable for their needs ? 
That data or equipment provided by nonprofessionals is truthworthy and efficient ? 

b. Is it easier for S&E's to obtain support services than to do such work themselves ? 

c. Does administrative or executive staff consult with S&E’s on decisions and policies 
(nontechnical as well as technical) affecting their work? Are resulting decisions 


explained to them? Are they satisfied with these consultative and communication 
practices ? 


. What action can you take to recognize professional achievements of your SGE's? 


a. Do you encourage professionals to publish papers in professional journals? How? 
Do you provide editorial assistance for such papers? 

b. Do you give credit to authorship and contributions in published papers and reports ? 

c. What restrictions are imposed on S&E’s attendance at professional society meetings ? 
What support (travel, etc.) do you give? 

d. Do you encourage S&E's to present papers at professional society meetings ? 


e. What use do you make of the incentive awards program to recognize S&E achieve- 
ments ? 


. How do your SGE’s regard their present assignments? Do they believe: 


a. They need more experience or training to perform efficiently ? 


b. Current assignments are too routine for their present level of professional develop- 
ment? Waste their unique skills or experience ? 
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Check List B—for Use by Middle Management (Continued) 


c. There is a planned order to their assignments which is designed to make them more 


useful to their establishment ? 


8. How effective is the leadership furnished S&E's? 


a. Do S&E's receive professional direction from subject matter specialists whose tech- 


nical competence they respect ? 


b. Have you provided a consultant for the S&E whose supervisor or project leader is 


not versed in the S&E’s specialty ? 


c. What evidence do you have that supervisors and project leaders have contributed 


significantly to the professional development of their S&E employees ? 


d. Does the individual S&E believe his supervisor can and does effectively present his 


problems, proposais, and ideas to top management? How do you know this? 


e. Do you believe supervisors who report to you understand well the problems, pro- 
posals, and ideas of thesr employees, and are you hearing about these things from 


them ? 


9. How effective are your planned programs for developing capavilities of your scientists 


and engineers: 


a. In making new work assignments, are you limited by gaps in the training and 


experience of available S&E’s ? 


b. What evidence have you that on-the-job training provided by supervisors or project 


leaders will increase ‘‘assignability” for future projects ? 


c. Is on-the-job training conducted only for “hot” projects, or do plans provide for 
developing a balanced staff of S&E'’s? Are you developing breadth as well as 


specialization ? 


d. How many of your S&E’s are taking formal courses in local universities? Pursuing 


individual study? How do you encourage this ? 


e. Do your S&E’s believe they are developing skills and obtaining professional experi- 
ence useful for future assignments? Consistent with their career goals? How do 


you know? 


f. In actual practice, how does the level of responsibility assigned each S&E compare 


with his current degree of professional development ? 


10. In selecting team members for task force or project assignments: 
a. Do you plan for each S&E to work under several different project leaders ? 


b. Arce individual S&E's given the opportunity to serve with many different co-workers ? 


c. Is your project or work leader selected because he: 
1. Is the most competent S&E available ? 


2. Knows how and can get work effectively accomplished through others ? 
3. Is skillful in developing other S&E's? 


d. Do you consider S&E’s preferences in making team assignments ? 


11. How well informed are your S&E's on matters affecting their work? 


a. Is needed program, policy, and project information transmitted to all S&E’s? 


b. How are they kept currently informed of developments in their professional field 


achieved in your establishment? In their general field ? 


c. What protocol must S&E’s follow to consult with professionals or executives in their 


own establishment? Outside? 
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Check List B—for Use by Middle Management (Continued) 


12. Do you have an established plan for assigning work to new college graduates? 

a. Does the sequence of work assignments give the young S&E an understanding of 
the various projects, facilitics, and techniques used in your organization ? 

b. How many weeks clapse after original assignment before you assign a new S&E to 
professional level work? Before he becomes productive? Is this realistic in 
terms of your program needs? In terms of their development ? 

c. What special training or assistance do you give your supervisors to help them develop 
new employees? Are their work schedules adjusted to provide them with sufh- 
cient time to work with new S&E’s? 

d. What evidence have you that your supervisors are increasing difficulty of task 
assignments and delegating responsibility as fast as the young S&E is ready to 

receive these ? 


13. How do you keep informed on: 


a. Work being performed by each S&E? His rate of progress ? 

b. His attitudes, feelings, and evaluation of policies, methods, and programs affecting 
his work? His work assignment ? 

c. Conditions in your organization which tend to restrict or stimulate productivity or 

creativity of S&E's? 


GO-—This question ts a good one. 


What should 1 do? 


Why haven't I done something about this before ? 
OK—This question ts good, but we are doing what we can to meet its challenge within 
the limit of our resources. 


NO~_-This question does not apply to my organization or the answers which occur to 
me are not applicable to it. 


(Personnel Management Series No.13, U.S. Civil Service Commission) 
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